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OUR ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE. 


HE horrors of the crime recently committed 
in Bond Street—the disgrace, suffering, 
and misery that may hereafter grow out of it— 
even the buffoonery, vulgarity, and incapacity 
of Mr. Coroner Connery, will all be of benefit— 
more than that, a great blessing to this com- 
munity, and not only to this community, but to 
the country generally, if they serve to direct 
the public mind to the enormous evils of our 
existing administration of criminal justice. 

Great crimes will always be committed— 
great cities will always be fertile in great crimes. 
No police can anticipate them—no police can 
prevent them. In other places, and in other 
countries, however, the system pursued in re- 
gard to their detection and punishment is some- 
what different from ours. It is secret, swift, 
and sure. Let us observe the operation here. 
One part of the great farce enacted with us 
upon the commission of any considerable crime 
is now being performed in Bond Street. It will 
assist us in considering the subsequent proceed- 
ings which will no doubt take place in this case, 
as they have done in many others—as they must 
continue to do until the system is cut up by the 
roots. 

When the public mind is startled by the an- 
nouncement of a great offense against the laws 
of God and man—when the community is all on 
fire with anxiety, alarm, interest, and appre- 
hension—when the criminal is crouching to the 
earth to avoid observation or attention, what 
is the system devised to attain the object of in- 
flicting that punishment demanded, not by an- 
ger or vengeance, not by fear, ‘‘the cruelest 
of counselors,” but by the imperative necessity 
of preventing, so far as possible, the repetition 
of the atrocity ? 

In other countries they manage things very 
much in this way: Justice holds her blood- 
hounds in the leash—a secret, searching in- 
quiry is instituted—the public and the offender 
are kept equally in the dark—no chance is given 
to the culprit to know from what quarter the 
blow is coming. Of a sudden the mask is re- 
moved, and the batteries open—the sleuth-dogs 
are let loose—the criminal is brought up before 
public interest is allowed to cool, or become 
absorbed in other and newer crimes—juries 
are not thought unfit because possessed of or- 
dinary intelligence—the trial is speedy and the 
sentence swift, and the whole proceeding tends 
to fix in the public mind the great idea, from 
which criminal justice derives its only real util- 
ity—that of Rerrisvtion. 

How is it with us, under our model govern- 
ment, in our model city? The instant that a 
great crime is committed every thing is done to 
give every possible species of publicity to the 
whole subject. The doors are opened, and a 
gaping, staring crowd admitted ; a fine speci- 
men of the eternal genus Dogberry—the orig- 
inal article, with all the latest modern improve- 
ments—is elected to preside over the investi- 
gation, and is made to usurp the functions 
of grand jury and prosecuting officer; report- 
ers are invited to attend; the press, with its 
thousand eyes and myriad hands, is set at work ; 
day after day its columns are filled with all the 
minutest details of the occurrence—every thing 
that is known, and every thing that is said is at 
once divulged. 

The effect of this is obvious. The offender 
is instantly informed of the whole case against 
him ; he is furnished with every facility to pre- 
pare his defense and secure his escape by fraud, 
fictitious testimony, and perjury; or to take 
safety in flight. Every advantage that in pri- 
vate proceedings is gained by secret delibera- 
tion and cautious combination is lost. 

The coroner's inquest is, indeed, completely 
perverted from its original scope and design. It 
has no fitting organization, no capacity whatever 
for instituting or conducting an examination like 
that in the Burdell case. The coroner’s inquest 
18 Intended merely to put the officers of justice 
on the alert by ascertaining the fact whether a 
person dying suddenly died by a natural death 
or by violence. It was never meant to super- 
sede or to invade the functions of the grand jury 
or the prosecuting officer. The whole thing, as 
practiced with us, is a perfect abuse. So two 





or three years ago, when a child died in Brook- 
lyn of scarlet fever, the physician was thought 
by the friends guilty of malpractice; he hap- 
pened to be a homeopath, and the coroner’s in- 
quest was at once converted into a tribunal to de- 
termine the merits of the two great schools of 
Allopathy and Homeopathy. The whole thing 
is too absurd for comment. Mr. Coroner Con- 
nery is a strong case of vulgarity and incapacity ; 
but there is probably not a coroner in the State 
who, by his education or mental training, is fitted 
to conduct an investigation so delicate and diffi- 
cult as that going on in Bond Street. So much 
for the preliminary proceedings. It is obvious 
enough that they are, as far as possible, devised 
to give the criminal a fair start and a first-rate 
chance for escape. See the practical results. 
These undetected crimes occur among us con- 
stantly—Corlies’s case, Lutener’s case, Pierce's 
case, a score of others with the names of which 
we are all familiar. These are the natural 
fruits of our present mode of detecting crime. 
Now observe the next step, and look at the 
facts : 

Suppose an offender caught, indicted, and 
arraigned before what once used to be called 
the majesty of the law. In our days the thing 
is too gross a burlesque to use the phrase except 
in mockery. The first step is to postpone the 
trial. This is a matter of course — delay is 
always the policy of the defense. Any one 
that observes criminal trials can not fail to no- 
tice with curiosity and compassion the extraor- 
dinary amount of ill health that always afllicts 
the eminent gentlemen of the bar who figure on 
these occasions as counsel forthe accused. They 
are uniformly prevented by illness from attending 
to their causes when first called; if they are not 
ill themselves, their friends and family are sure 
to be suffering—the one answers just as well as 
the other. If this ‘‘dodge” does not succeed, 
then a witness is absent. It is another very 
curious thing, that the moment a crime is com- 
mitted some indispensable witness for the de- 
fense immediately starts for Philadelphia, or 
New Orleans, or California. The concatena- 
tions of human affairs are, indeed, very curious. 
Of course, the cause must be postponed till he 
is heard from. At all events, by hook or by 
crook, upon some excuse or another, it so hap- 
pens uniformly, invariably, that the trial is put 
off for a very considerable time after the party 
is brought up. Thus the public interest begins 
to flag; other horrors supervene—Huntington 
drives Baker out of the public mind; in his turn 
Huntington is swallowed up by Eckel, and so 
the wheel revolves. When, the other day, his 
Honor Mr. Justice Russell actually tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced an atrocious ruffian within 
a week of the offense, we all began to look 
around us with wonder and amazement, as the 
followers of the son of Nun may be supposed to 
have contemplated the planet arrested in its 
mid-day course. 

All excuses, however, finally wear out. Wit- 
nesses return, or must be adjudged to have re- 
turned. Counsel get well, orthey have nota rela- 
tive left to fall ill. Their last cousin’s grand-uncle 
has exhausted his last gouty toe, and the hunted 
quarry must finally stand at bay. Poor devil! 
Don’t waste your sympathy, the game is not 
yet played out. A new kind of trick is now 
resorted to. It is gravely and solemnly declared 
by big wigs and learned pundits, by men who 
look on men as mathematical quantities, and 
make civil laws without any reference to nat- 
ural laws, that no man is fit to be a juror ‘‘ who 
has formed an opinion in the case;” and as 
most people nowadays read the papers, as the 
tendency of the human mind is to form opinions 
on whatever evidence is presented, the result is 
that the operation of impanneling a jury, in a 
criminal case of any considerable notoriety, may 
be aptly termed a process for determining who 
are the twelve least informed and most discred- 
itably stupid individuals in their respective com- 
munities ; in fact, nothing but a jury of twelve 
idiots, or twelve lunatics, would truly come up 
to the judicial standard of incompetency estab- 
lished in the State of New York. Add to this, 


the right of the criminal to a certain number of 
peremptory challenges, by which all firm and 
honest men may be struck off, and whoneed won- 
der that Polly Bodine escapes, or that Baker 
goes unwhiped of justice. What reason is there 





to suppose that the murderer of Burdell, even 
if caught and put upon trial, will receive any 
punishment for the deed? 

By some wonderful chance, by some special 
providence, it does sometimes happen that a 
great criminal is actually convicted. When 
that unhappy and distressing result is arrived 
at, even then the end is not yet. The pack is 
not yet played out. There remain the quirks 
and quibbles of the law—exceptions, appeals, 
appeals on appeals; and, lastly, the power of 
pardon, «:xercised without advice and without 
control. ‘The Queen of England would not dare 
to exercise the attribute of pardon as is done 
here. There is no chief magistrate in Europe 
that could or would make such a jail-delivery 
as was made by the last Governor of New York, 
to the infinite disgrace of himself and of the 
State. 

And so it. happens that when, in some rare 
and exceptional case—in the case, perhaps, of 
some poor, unfriended wretch, in the case of 
some extraordinary criminal—justice is not abso- 
lutely baffled in her pursuit, and the last sol- 
emn sentence of the law is to be executed, 
months, years have rolled away, fresher enor- 
mities have driven out the earlier horror, the 
natural sympathies of mankind are enlisted in 
favor of the culprit, and people ask each other, 
some with curiosity, others with indignation, for 
what crime has this man to die? Who now 
knows any thing of the history of Polly Bodine ? 
The crime of Baker has already faded from the 
public mind. How long will it be before we 
shall say to each other, ‘‘ Eh, tell me, what was 
the name of that man who was killed in Bond 
Street?” And this is the practical result of 
our vaunted system of government. 

Our criminal jurisprudence is a curious in- 
stance of the great oscillat:ng principle of the 
human kind, by which it seems to swing for- 
ever from one extreme of opinion to another. 
In art, in politics, in law, it is all the same. We 
talk of the changes of fashion—what are they to 
the changes of opinion ? 

When we framed our institutions, the Draco- 
nian code of the English aristocracy was in full 
blast. Men were hung, like onions, in strings 
of a dozen or twenty—aung for stealing jack- 
knives—hung for killing a rabbit or for cut- 
ting a twig—hung without defense—tried and 
hung, like Bellingham for Percival’s murder, in 
twenty-four hours. There is nothing like it in 
judicial history. What did our pendulum do? 
Swing, of course, to the opposite extreme. 
Taking for our motto the maxim, ‘‘ Every man 
is supposed to be innocent till he is proved to be 
guilty,’’ we have pushed it to lengths the most 
absurd and fantastical When a culprit is 
arrested in other countries, he is examined— 
severely and closely examined. Here we begin 
by compelling the magistrate to inform the 
party arrested that he is not required to answer 
atall. ‘* For God’s sake, my dear friend! don’t 
say any thing to inculpate yourself!” And so 
throughout; time is granted till it threatens to 
runinto eternity. Publicity is given ad nauseum. 
Interminable delay is permitted. Appeals al- 
lowed without end. Pardon comes next to ap- 
peal. And thus month after month, and year 
after year, proceeds the ludicrous farce of crim- 
inal justice-—in one, two, or three acts, as the 
case may be. We are just now having a little 
interlude in Bond Street. 

Sit modus in rebus. We belong to that class 
—we believe it a large one—who think there is 
no absolute necessity of selecting the one or the 
other of two absurd extremes. It is not neees- 
sary to try, convict, and hang a man in twenty- 
four hours; nor is it necessary to allow three 
years to elapse between a nefarious crime and 
its fitting punishment. If our criminal proced- 
ure be revised with a due regard to the inter- 
ests of the public, and of individuals who may 
be unjustly suspected or accused, it would not 
seem tobe difficult, in an intelligent and humane 
community, to arrive at a result which should do 
justice to all; which should avoid cruelty on the 
one side, and imbecility on the other. Let 
us hope that something of the kind may be 
achieved. Let us hope that the Burdell case 
may tend to it; that this disgusting examina- 
tion may have some other result than that of 
placing the illustrious Connery in his proper 
niche in the Temple of Fame. 














MURDER WILL OUT. 


Yes, Murder will out! and it comes out on 
every possible occasion. It infects the whole 
country as with a pestilential air; it fills our 
houses with its gloomy horrors; it taints our 
breath with its poison ; it dogs our daily walks, 
like an assassin; it is at our feasts, a more ter- 
rible apparition than the skeleton death itself, 
for there is fresh blood upon its ghastly aspect 
of violence and cruelty. You rise in the morn- 
ing ; the word of tenderness and love is hardly 
spoken to the little ones gathered about your 
knee, when, with eager excitement, you clutch 
the morning paper, and you read: ‘‘ Tor Bonn 
Srreet Murper!” ‘‘Tue Botcnery In our 
City!” ‘Increasep Excitement!” ‘‘ Horie - 
BLE Derarrs!” ‘‘Dreaprut Mystery!” ‘‘ Ex- 
CITEMENT UnanateD!” ‘ More Bioopy Gar- 
mENTS !” which stare you in the eyes, and fix 
them in a spasm of concentrated attention upon 
the page. 

The wife appeals fondly to you for a share of 
the horrors; even the little children gape, with 
open mouths, like so many hungry young peli- 
cans, for the drops of blood. You read aloud the 
murderous record—the artful prologue of the 
newspaper reporter, which serves like a prelim- 
inary scalding to make raw the nerves for the 
coming torture—the drawn-out examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses, with their lin- 
gering details of circumstance and place, horri- 
ble and indecent enough in themselves, but made 
more horrible and indecent still by the ribald 
jeers of the coarse official of the inquest—the 
minute particulars of the doctor's handling the 
body, probing and measuring the gaping wounds, 
dabbling in the blood, and bringing to light 
stains and impurities which should ever remain 
mysteries of life to all beyond the precincts of 
science—all this ig our daily reading, filling us 
with a horror which overflows from the parlor 
to the kitchen, from the home to the place of 
business, and infects the whole city—in fact, 
the whole country. 

Yes, Murder will out! and how can it fail to 
come out, when we are so filled with it by the 
daily papers? If we thought that the publicity 
given to crimes—increased as it is by the present 
practice of inflated description, startling head- 
ings, and other means of exciting the attention, 
and appealing to the love of the horrible—would 
secure the punishment of criminals, we might 
not have, perhaps, a word to say against it. 
The practice, however, by exciting sympathy 
here, and prejudice there, in advance of trial, is 
well known to defeat the purposes of justice. 
Besides this, there is another and most serious 
objection ; this spreading abroad of the informa- 
tion of crime, if it does not give rise to a crim- 
inal epidemic, which may break out in similar 
acts of violence, at any rate it so far infects the 
moral sentiment of the community by its con- 
tagion as to ferment a taste for the horrible, and 
to harden the sensibility of the public con- 
science to vice. 

Before this, there has been a fashion for eru- 
elty—when fine ladies and gentlemen, all in 
ruffles and satin skirts, have driven in their 
coaches, from matins and their morning choco- 
late, ty the place of execution. Here they have 
dabbled their perfumed hands in the blood of 
the victims, and turned their jokes upon his 
dying agonies. The lords and ladies of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s court went, says a French an- 
nalist, to the quartering of Damiens, the regi- 
cide, and as they looked upon the cruel tortures 
of the criminal, whose limbs were being 
dragged asunder by horses, they put their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes, to wipe away the 
tears shed in pity for the — horses, and the 
horses only. : ‘ 

George Selwyn, the beau and wit, cultivated 
a taste for cruelty by the most diligent reading 
of every recorded horror, and a regular attend- 
ance upon every acted one. He was present at 
all the executions of his day, and never failed 
to be in at the death of his most beloved friends. 
There isa story told about him which illustrates 
well his ‘‘death’s-head-and-bloody-bones” tend- 
encies. He called at the house of a dying noble- 
man, but was refused admission by the servant, 
who reported the fact to his master. ‘The 
next time,” said his lerdship, ‘‘ Mr. Sélwyn 
calls, be sure you let him in; for if I am alive 
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I shall be glad to see Aim, and if I’m dead he'll 
be glad to see me.” 

Is there no danger that we too, if we con- 
tinne to sup upon the horrors so abundandy 
served up to us by our daily papers, may grow 
fond of the diet? Convict your criminals, but 
do not make criminals of us all in the process. 





REJECTION OF THE DALLAS TREATY. 


We learn that the treaty concluded between 
Mr. Dallas and Lord Clarendon on the subject 
of Central America has been virtually rejected 
by the Senate, having been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to be amended. 
The vote, we hear, was a large one. 

Assuming that the version of the treaty which 
appeared some time since in our daily papers 
was authentic, there can be no doubt the action 
of the Senate was judicious. Prompted by the 
best of motives, the statesmen who concluded 
it displayed a singular disregard of internation- 
al comity. If they did not stipulate for third 
parties, they conspired together to dictate a 
course of action to independent States; bar- 
gaining with each other that Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua should do this and that. And the 
representative of the United States evinced a 
still more remarkable disregard of the settled 
policy of the republic in entering into covenants 
with a European power to fetter the action of 
the United States on this continent. 

It is apprehended that the rejection of this 
treaty may embarrass our relations with En- 
gland. But we do not think we need be under 
much alarm on this account. In the first place, 
there is a general agreement between us on the 
great question of principle involved ; and there- 
fore a new treaty, less open to objection, may 
be framed without delay; and secondly, in the 
present unsettled condition of Central America, 
it is of little consequence what treaties we may 
make on the subject of that region, and there 
is consequently small room to quarrel about it. 

England agrees to renounce her Mosquito 
Protectorate, and to relinquish all territorial 
acquisitions made subsequent to 1850. That is 
the basis on which she proposes to negotiate. 
She asks us, in return, to covenant that we 
shall not seize, occupy, or annex any portion of 
Central America. 

It is very unlikely that we shall want to an- 
nex Nicaragua—at least within the lifetime of 
the present generation. So long as Mexico 
intervenes, a State carved out of Central Amer- 
ica would be an undesirable acquisition in many 
points of view. But it is a perilous thing to 
give pledzes for the future. No prudent man 
would be willing to curtail his freedom of ac- 
tion simply because his neighbor asked him to 
do so. Nor should any nation voluntarily im- 
pose restrictions on itself, when no necessity 
exists for self-denial, and nothing is to be gain- 
edby it. Emergencies might arise which would 
devolve upon the United States the duty of se- 
curing not only for themselves, but for the world, 
a safe and speedy transit across the isthmus ; 
so long as California and Oregon are ours, it 
would be imprudent to incapacitate ourselves 
from fulfilling this duty. 

Should the United States propose to make a 
treaty with England, regulating the future rela- 
tions between the Honorable East India Com- 
pany and the King of Birmah, or the sovereign 
of Cabul, the proposition would unquestionably 
be scouted. It would be some consolation to 
British statesmon, if we received their Central 
American proposals with similar disapproval, to 
remember that every acre that is added to the 
ierritory covered by the Stars and Stripes adds 
something to the wealth of the people who live 
under the Union Jack. 


SHALL OUR CONSUMPTIVES STAY 
OR GO? 

Now is the time, if ever, to send the con- 
sumptive from this latitude to some more genial 
quarter of the world. There are, however, two 
prevalent errors in regard to that fatal disease 
—consumption. It is neither produced, as is 
gencrally supposed, by cold, nor cured or even 
benefited by warmth. Medical statistics prove 
that the disease, where prevalent, originates as 
often in summer as in winter, and the best au- 
thorities declare that it is more common in hot 
than in cold climates. ‘There is more con- 
sumption in the tropical Indies, both east and 
west, than in the almost ArcticCanadas. The 
number of the British troops attacked with this 
disease in Jamaica is annually twelve in one 





thousand, while in Canada it is only about | 


six. The English Government have according- 
ly, with a wise determination, resolved upon 
sending their consumptive soldiers to the cold, 
in preference to the warm climate. So, too, in 
regard to our Atlantic coast, if we are to trust 
the statistics of our army medical officers, con- 
sumption is more fatal from Delaware Bay to 
Savannah than at the more northern Atlantic 
posts. 

It is an error, therefore, and a fatal one, to 
remove the consumptive, with a view of curing 
or mitigating his disease, from New York, for 
example, toCuba. Fatal it is, because the trop- 
ical climate of the latter has a positive weak- 
ening effect upon the patient, and will hasten 
the morta! termination of his disease, 


A voyage, however, and a change of climate, 
may prove beneficial ; but, if resolved upon, the 
proper season should be selected. In the sum- 
mer, the torrid heat (we are speaking of the 
latitude of New York) of our climate, with its 
prostrating effects, may be avoided by a voy- 
age to the more temperate regions of Europe, 
or a journey to the mountainous districts of our 
own country. In thé autumn, and early part 
of winter, the consumptive can not be in a 
healthier place than in New York. It is only 
when the clear, bracing days of our magnifi- 
cent Fall have passed away, and the icy bonds 
of November, December, and January have 
begun, in this month of February, to yield, pre- 
paratory to their complete dissolution by the 
thaws of the vernal equinox, that the consump- 
tive should think of taking his departure. 

If the poor invalid is so far prostrated by his 
disease that he is helpless, and daily wants the 
nursing care of home, the tender hand to raise 
the head or smooth the unquiet pillow, he should 
not be removed with the hope of his disease 
being cured by any change of climate ; for such 
hope is hopeless, and the bustle and excitement 
of movement but aggravate the disease, while 
distance from friends and relations adds to the 
pain of malady the wounds of affection. 

If, however, the sick person is yet so strong as 
to be safely confided to his own self-reliance, and 
is able still to take his place stoutly in the daily 
routine and walks of life, it would be well for him 
to avoid the unsettled season which now prevails 
in this latitude. He wants exercise, he longs 
for the cheering rays of the sun, and requires 
its light for health’s sake; he gasps for the pure 
outward air; his mind needs the enlivening sym- 
pathy of Nature in the freshness of her ever-re- 
curring vernal youth. These he can have, if 
at all, only at rare intervals during the linger- 
ing death of the winter and the tardy capricious 
approaches of the spring of this latitude. The 
gloomy, stormy season here, depriving him of all 
that is essential forthe improvement of his health, 
he must seck it elsewhere. Let him travel, and 
so contrive his plans as to prolong the sea voy- 
age, for that is found to be, above all means, the 
best tonic in such cases. 

As for the proper place of resort, the general 
rule should be to avoid the tropics, and seek for 
some equable climate in the temperate regions. 
Don’t go to Cuba or Jamaica, or, if you do, 
plant yourself as soon as possible upon the high- 
est peak of the mountainous pafts of those trop- 
ical i$lands. Florida is much better and nearer 
home. The interior of California is good, but 
only to be reached by a fatiguing route. In 
Europe, the Isle of Wight, the South of England 
and of France, are more wholesome for the con- 














sumptive than some more southern parts. 

Wherever the sick person is sent, it should 
not be forgotten that the great point to be se- 
cured is not a hot climate, but one which at this 
season will supply what New York and our Mid- 
dle and Northern States do not—the cheerful 
scene, the sunlight, and such temperate weather 
as to admit of moving freely out of doors, and 
breathing the pure air of heaven. 





A RECENT MURDER. 

Upon the last morning of the first month of 
the New Year, a family rises to their daily toil 
or pleasure within an old-fashioned mansion in 
Bond Street—once the west end of New York, 
but now mainly surrendered to milliners, den- 
tists, doctors, and lodging-houses. Firstly, the 
cook enters her kitchen for her homely duties ; 
next a male lodger quits the house to fulfill an im- 
portant business engagement; another lodger is 
drowsing in an upper chamber; and there re- 
main to the enjoyment of breakfast a mother, 
her two daughters, two sons, and a boyish guest. 
Thus engaged, the early hours of the day plac- 
idly pass, as the cook sings at her scullionery, 
and the out-of-door lodger busies himself over 
merchandise, and the in-door lodger has his am- 
bitious dreams, and the family chat at their 
breakfast, or make merry in an upper room. 

Yet— 

—Amidst this surrounding of family life, in 
the heart of the city, encompassed with eager 
eyes and trained ears, and regiments of police 
and officials, there lies in the second-story room 
a stark, stiff, staring corpse, weltering in the 
gore of fifteen stabs, and neither eyes, nor ears, 
nor police,nor family inmates, nor neighbors have 
seen it, nor know of its hideous presence. That 
ghastly corpse, clad in mocking apparel, has 
been stretclied at length upon the floor, while 
city clocks have struck out hour afier hour, and 








while city guardians at the police houses have 
repeated that ‘all is well.” There it has 
| lain close by the door, which was unlocked, and 
| the key outside—so near to assistance, and yet 

so far from it; lain with the gas-lights slowly 

flickering above it, and fashioning dancing 
| shadows on the wall; lain with blood upon the 
writing-desk before the mirror, and upon the 
daily newspaper on the table, and adown the 
back of a chair, and soaking into the carpet, and 
oozing through the floor, and spirted in jets upon 
the wall, and bedaubed upon the doors and fur- 
niture that were mute spectators of the life-and- 
death struggle ; and blood in drops, and pools, 
and stains, every where about save within the 
veins and arteries of the murdered man. 

Why, half a dozen inmates had passed and 














repassed*unconscious of the bloody reality be-- 
fore the scullion boy, at the morning hour of 
nine o'clock, opened the door to behold the sight 
and give the alarm. How rapidly it spread 
throughout the world of plotting life, so prompt 
o recognize the presence of death in its appal- 
ling form! Immediately the hitherto quiet 
house became a thronging place for a thousand 
curious men; and strangers, and squads of po- 
licemen, and a coroner's jury rudely disturbed 
the solemn quictude, and, standing in the sight 
of death, or roaming through the apartments, 
warmly speculated and canvassed circumstances, 
signs, and motives for the deed, and so the gos- 
siping and comparison of minds regarding it 
have gone on most busily for a fortnight past. 

But the murderer! 

Where was he? who was he? he whom the 
soul of the victim, when the secrets of both 
their hearts are opened, will accuse of this mys- 
terious crime? ‘*Crowner ’quest law,” nor 
universal public opinion, nor sworn officials, 
learned in the law and skilled at human na- 
ture, have yet answered these interrogations so 
momentous to a civilized community. Never- 
theless, somewhere ure the ashes of the clothes 
that the murderer wore and burned; somewhere 
is concealed the bloody dagger that defiled the 
body of him who received and the soul of him 
who gave the destroying wounds; somewhere 
still burn the terrible fires of revenge and hate 
that must have accumulated stab on stab; and 
somewhere the mystery and motive is solved by 
the overruling Providence who as yet in his wise 
purpose has not disclosed the mortal clew. 

The victim was reputed a single man; called 
a skillful dentist ; had amassed wealth; was a 
boasted Lothario; was obstinate and strong- 
willed; was fond of litigation; and lived in 
rather an isolated way. Consequently a score 
cf enemies must have encompassed his foot- 
steps. Is not the wonder greatest, that while 
the world of intrigue is full of like-minded men, 
there are not more secret murders? No man 
in the metropolis was more likely to be thus 
killed. ‘There could not have been selected in 
the thoroughfares a house wherein such a scene 
could so well occur to baffle detection as the 
scene of the butchery. Each heart within this 
Bond Street house was bound up in its own 
schemes. No family bond existed within it. 
Merry-making was there, but hatred presided 
over the feast. There was some terrible secret 
known to one or another of the household and 
affixed to the murdered man, as will testify the 
papers found in his handwriting ‘‘ binding him- 
self never to do any thing to the disadvantage” 
of his hostess; or as the unexplained and de- 
nied marriage whispers; or as the suspicious 
dispute concerning a will and various deeds and 
promissory notes point toward; or as the con- 
tinued trepidation for his life the victim was 
under indicates; or as the constant surveillance 
he was surrounded with from his reputed mis- 
tress would declare! And yet this secret, so 
important for the law to know, has been carried 
into another world unrevealed. 

In large cities a carefully planned murder is 
extremely difficult to discover, if it possess the 
elements of assassination. But in the country 
village or town there are idle eyes and ears al- 
ways intent; within these neither strangers nor 
residents can come or go, clothes be burned, 
dagyers bought and thrown away, intrigues mul- 
tiply, and enemies thicken, without scrutiny 
and discovery. But the metropolis absorbs the 
guilty deed as the ocean unites with itself the 
single rain-drops! 

So, thus living and thus possessed by a secret 
of import and surrounded by foes, the victim 
returis from his evening meal at the Metropol- 
itan Hotel to his lodgings jor the /ast time. He 
is observed standing, at the mid-evening by an 
adjacent corner apparently expecting some one. 
Soon after he is seen to enter his house. Short- 
ly a stifled ery of murder is heard—a sound 
which, in the confusing city, is only momentarily 
revarded, and then ceasing, forzetten until sub- 
sequent events reveal its importance—a sound 
Which, in a rural vicinage, would have aroused 
the ‘* hue and cry.”’ 

Ile was not attacked in the hall-way, nor 
immediately on entering, for he lights his gas 
burner and takes off shawl, cap, and scandals 
—the latter were not besmeared with blood— 
and were carelessly deposited. Yet the vio- 
lence must have been soon afterward, before he 
had time to think of taking the key inside, 
‘There was a closet in the room; was any one 
concealed in it torush athim? That there was 
a preliminary smothering and strangling (most 
likely by the flannel bag and the tightly-pulled 
noose at its mouth) the cervical mark and air 
vessels on post-mortem declared. Then came 
the stabs in vital parts, and that terrible struggle 
which is indicated by the bloody deluge and by 
the wounds upon the defending arm. Who coald 
describe the terrible and tumultuous thoughts of 
murderer and victim during the panting strug- 
gle: the one boiling with revenge, the other 
gasping for breath while unknown horrors riot- 
ed in the brain, and Past, Present, and Future, 
were confounded in one soul-sickening reality ! 

Could he have sat down to write? The desk 
was bloody in drops and the chair beside it stain- 
ed. There was a mirror there wherein to re- 





flect persons behind him, and he would have | 


turned on them! Or did the murderer sit there 





in dripping garments for a moment and abstract 
from the portfolio valuable papers, or overlook 
at the desk others stolen from the safe? Were 
there one or more engaged in the deed? Did 
he fight at the door and fall, or did he crawl 
thither, or was he placed in the formal attitude 
with face down and limbs composed which the 
scullion boy first observed? Whose finger- 
marks are on the door—of the retreating foe or 
the dying man? Who leaned that bloody mark 
upon the wall—the stealthy enemy or the gasp- 
ing victim? 

Did the two lines of blood outside the door in 
the hall-way drip from the sleeve of the mur- 
derer closing it behind him, and shutting out 
the sight but never the remembrance? Did 
he, in groping his way out, mark the hall hither 
and thither toward the front door? Could the 
lodger, so carly up, enact the tragedy and yet so 
calmly estimate his, business on the fatal morn- 
ing, and preserve from first to lastthe equanimity 
ofinnocence? Could the struggle have been had 
while the lodger above wasin hisroom and he not 
hear it? Could the woman whom he called his 
enemy, and who avers she was his wife, have had 
the nerve to dothe deed? Could it without her 
connivance be accomplished bya stranger? Was 
her dower in his estate, if the marriage was es- 
tablished, a sufficient motive? Could she be 
guilty, and yet sob beside the corpse, and kiss 
the blue lips and sunken eyes so frantically, and 
act so completely the part of the bereaved wid- 
ow? Is it true that she was never throughout 
the evening and night out of sight of the daugh- 
ters? Did he make a will, and where is it? 
Is it not equivocal that the night for the murder 
should be selected of the day when he expressed 
most fear from his reputed mistress, and pre- 
ceding the day when his sign manual was to 
transfer a lease from her to a stranger? All 
these are the vital questions connected with the 
main inquiry, ‘*‘ Who, and where is the mur- 
derer ?” and questions that as yet no sharp de- 
tective, no cunning attorney, no experienced ad- 
vocate, no bungling coroner, no gossip, no adept 
in crime, no witness sifted as to life and associa- 
tion, no member of the family, can answer be- 
yond the threshold of a moral suspicion! 

In the Bible of the murdered man was pen- 
ciled a scriptural paraphrase, ‘‘ The first death 
is the result of Adam’s sin, but the second death 
proceeds from personal transgression.” Uncon- 
sciously to himself he had thus writtenin the years 
gone by the moral to hisown murder. Had his 
personal transgressions against virtue and the 
law of reputable society been less, the dagger of 
the ‘‘bloody and deceitful man” would never 
have ended his days. And although it ill be- 
comes any one to speak harshly of the dead, if 
the decease in a notorious way of a man widely 
known can point a moral, it is the stern duty of 
preacher and writer to boldly deduce it. 





HOW THEY ORDER TRIALS IN 
FRANCE. 


No small portion of our space is devoted this 
week to extracts from the report of the trial of 
the priest Verger, who killed the Archbishop of 
Paris. They illustrate, in a remarkable man- 
ner, the administration of criminal law among 
the French. No American lawyer will read the 
report without acquiring philosophy wherewith- 
al to endure our own juridical shortcomings. 

In no Anglo-Saxon country would so mad a 
man as Verger be executed, as he probably will 
be in France. Nor is there any court, either in 
this country‘or in Great Britain, where a culprit 
would not be more fairly treated than he hasbeen. 
French judges always remind one of actors in a 
melodrama: M. President Delangle is not only 
melodramatic—he is treacherous, and grossly 
partial. M. le Procureur-General Vaisse had 
a very simple duty to perform; the case was 
clear, the crime confessed: yet, were he an 
American, we should say he thought of nothing 
but the figure he would cut in the papers. We 
must admit, however, that his exclamation— 
Le magistrat n’est pas maitre de ses émotions— 
which he substituted for a speech, summing up 
to the jury—is without parallel in the records 
of American forensic eloquence. M. Nogent 
Saint Laurens, who was appointed prisoner's 
counsel by the Court, is understood to be a very 
eminent member ef the Paris bar: and he may 
be a man of great talent; but it is very certain 
that no American lawyer who succumbed as he 
did in this case, would long retain a reputation 
for eminence. 





INDELICACY. 


TE newspapers have published, surrepti- 
tiously, extracts from a correspondence between 
two eminent American soldiers and statesmen. 
The correspondence was before the Senate. 
Such is the tenor of the letters that they will 
afford to the unthinking ample food for gibes 
against two of the most gallant men this coun- 
try has ever produced, and the old age of at 
least one hero will be embittered by the sneers 
and jests of every gobe-mouche. The publica- 
tion shows that the race of Ham is not extinct 
among our politicians, and that there are men, 


| even in high stations, who would not scruple to 


make a joke of their father’s nakedness, instead 
of reverently hiding his and a nation’s shame. 
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THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


Appearances indicate that the House will 
concur with the Senate in voting the appropri- 
ation asked for the submarine telegraph. The 
only danger which the company will then have 
to apprehend will be a veto from President 
Pierce; which friends of the association do not 
seem to fear. Without entering into the con- 
stitutional or technical argument which has 
been raised on the point, two propositions may 
be safely stated, This country can afford to 
give the sum asked or twice as much to have 
an ocean telegraph; and the fact that both ter- 
mini are on British soil does not militate against 
the desirableness of the line. On the other hand, 
it is quite certain that the company which is 
now an applicant for Congressional favor will 
not forever retain a monopoly of the ocean bed. 
We hear already of new telegraph companies ; 
and in all probability the next ten years will 
see ten wires laid across the Atlantic. Were a 
subvention likely to prove a hindrance to the 
establishment of competing lines, it might be 
reasonably opposed ; as it is, a few thousand 
dollars more or less matter very little in com- 
parison with the magnitude of the benefit we 
shall derive from so magnificent an under- 
taking. 


INTERCOURSE WITH BRAZIL. 

Wr are very glad to see that the Congres- 
sional Committee on Post-offices and Post- 
roads have agreed to report in favor of grant- 
ing $180,000 annual aid to parties who propose 
to start a line of mail steamers to ply between 
New York and Para, Brazil. 

The commerce and navigation tables show 
that one-sixth of our entire trade is with the 
countries which this line would draw nearer 
New York. Yet our means of communication 
with South America are so inadequate that we 
usually obtain our latest news from thence by 
way of England. Surely this is unworthy of 
American enterprise. 

Para itself, the destined outlet of the Ama- 
zon, and a miserable town, which has never re- 
covered the shock it received from a revolution- 
ary outbreak a few years ago, is evidently des- 
tined to be one of the queen cities of the world. 
So soon as the Brazilians shall discover that 
they are cutting off their own noses by closing 
the Amazon, their day of empire and Para’s 
ereatness will begin. They have just shown 
symptoms of returning consciousness by estab- 
lishing a line of steamers from Para to Nanta, 
at the head of the Amazon: let us lay on our 
line, and the excitement will awake them al- 
together. 


——— == 


THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

I know that this is an age of comedy. We 
have comic histories of England, comic law- 
books, comic grammars. Philosophy makes 
a stalking-horse of Momus, and none the less 
effectively because every arrow it launches is 
winged with feathers that tickle while it flies. 
Comedy has always been found useful in con- 
veying lessons to mankind. Byron says that 
‘*Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away.” 
Nor has the comic element been found out of 
place even in the gloomiest tragedies. Romeo 
and Juliet has its comic apothecary; and the 
Bond Street inquest its comic coroner. Still, 
in all the artistic works that I am acquainted 
with in which tragedy and comedy are blent, 
the latter is always kept subordinate. It is used 
carefully, as the lights are put on in a picture, 
to give depth to the more sombre features. Our 
coroner is evidently unacquainted with this prin- 
ciple. He is so exquisitely humorous, so brim- 
ming over with wit, that he can not avoid mak- 
ing himself the prominent feature in this dark 
drama. He will not wait for his cue, but is con- 
tinually rushing on the stage, jangling his bells, 
and wagging his cap, and turning intellectual 
flip-flaps, for the edification of an audience 
some of whom would laugh at the turning of a 
straw. Now I, for my own part, have not the 
slightest objection to the establishment of such 
an institution as a comic coroner. In former 
times each of the European courts had an estab- 
lished fool, and I do not see why our law-courts 
here may not retain the services of some gentle- 
man who had a vocation for the motley. A 
professional jester would beguile the tediousness 
of many intricate and uninteresting cases; and 
even in processes of a graver nature, it would 
be a great comfort for a prisoner on trial for his 
life to be occasionally enlivened by a flap of the 
court-fool’s bladder. He might even be joked 
into hearing a sentence of death with a smile, 
ani might hang merrily amidst a fusillade of 
puns. 

We can not, therefore, exactly see why the 
daily press should animadvert so strongly on the 
comic coroner for his pleasant vein of wit. To 
he sure, he may obstruct the course of justice— 
but what of that? What matters the peace and 
safety of the city, so long as the coroner has his 
joke? It is true that our comic coroner rends 
to pieces the decent dignity in which the law 
loves to clothe itself. But do we live in an age 
of decorum? Have we not long since sounded 
the death-knell of all formalities and proprie- 








ties? Some people may hint that the coroner 
is an ass, who has no business on the bench on 
which the discriminating electors of his ward 
have seated him. Supposing he is. Asses have 
been respectable ever since the day that Balaam’s 
animal made his celebrated joke, and our comic 
coroner has no reason to blush for his descent. 

We wish, however, that he would have a little 
more regard for the proprieties of dramatic effect. 
If he would only tone down his acting some- 
what, and bring the laughs in the right place, 
he would really be a delightful feature in the 
Bond Street tragedy. He might even get a 
good engagement at Mr. Burton’s theatre, in 
the new piece which Mr. Brown will of course 
write, entitled ‘‘The Fatal Forceps; or, the 
Dentist’s Dupe.” 

Jocular people are sometimes the last in the 
world to understand a joke when it is against 
themselves; and lest our comic coroner should 
misunderstand the above, I imay as well let him 
know that I think his conduct, as far as it has 
gone, has been such that, if he were hanged with- 
out further delay, the public sentiment would 
be almost as well satisfied as by the sacrifice of 
the real assassin of the unfortunate man Bur- 


dell. ° 


WHO ARE THE TIUGS ? 


Dimes, the other morning, rushed into my 
little room in the Hotel de Lidson—it is so small 
and cheap that Dimes is the only person I ever 
allow to visit me there—in a state of extraor- 
dinary agitation. 

“‘\V7ould you believe it, my dear fellow!” 
he cried, purple with excitement, ‘* ’'ye—lI've 
—been—” 

** Married ?” I suggested. 

‘*No. Garroted !” 

** You don’t mean to say so?” 

‘*A fact, I assure you. I was proceeding 
down Twenty-third Street, between Fifth and 
Sixth Avenues, when something suddenly en- 
circled my throat, which felt exceedingly un- 
pleasant. 
noyance to remove itself, but found that, owing 
to compression of the windpipe, I could not ar- 
ticulate. Somebody then introduced me to 
some beautiful fire-works. I saw the entire 
heavens illuminated with the most splendid 
fiery stars, which vision lasted, however, far too 
brief a time to afford me any absolute pleasure. 
When I recovered from the trance into which 
this glorious sight threw me, I found myself 
lying on the sidewalk, without my sable collar ; 
and on examination I discovered also that my 
watch and shawl-pin were missing. A police- 
man who happened to be passing at this mo- 
ment—they always are passing when you don’t 
want them—told me I had been garroted, and 
offered to see me home, which resulted in the 
transfer of a dollar to policeman. I'm going to 
Mrs. Ormolu’s ball to-night, and, by Jove, there’s 
one comfort about it, that it gives a fellow some- 
thing to talk about.” 

Isaw Dimes at Mrs. Ormolu’s that night, and 
certainly he made the most of the garrote story. 
He illustrated the operation so naturally with 
Miss Halibut’s pocket handkerchief, that he 
frightened that young lady into such a nervous 
condition that she was obliged to have a Redowa 
waltz administered to her without delay, before 
her equanimity was restored. 

It is a mistake to fancy that the garroter is 
always the beetle-browed scoundrel that Bellew 
and other caricaturists represent him. Garrot- 
ing bids fair to take the place of ‘“‘making 
paper” as a fashionable amusement. We may 
expect any moment, when returning home at 
night, to be burglariously embraced by our friend 
Brown, whom we always thought to be a fellow 
above suspicion. 

There are now in the Tombs, awaiting the 
raising of the sum of money necessary to the 
bribing of the witnesses for hushing the matter 
up, several persons of more than ordinary re- 
spectability, accused of having garroted certain 
benighted wanderers. One of these criminals 
hasasad history. He was a young man of brill- 
iant promise. Entered on life with a tolerable 
fortune, a fine person, and considerable intel- 
lectual endowments; but a brief acquaintance 
with a certain club, and a few visits to the 
Union Course and the faro table soon reduced 
him to that pitiable position in which a man 
finds himself, who, having been once rich, con- 
ceives himself entitled to live for the rest of his 
life on his friends, on the strength of past favors. 
Step by step he sank from being a sponge to 
being a gambler’s touter; and night after night 
he might be seen in Quatremain’s,rooms guilti- 
ly supping at the splendid board, and watching 
hungrily for the entrance of some friend of past 
times who might lend him five dollars to bet 
with. Suddenly one day he got a slice of 
luck. A relative died, and he came in for a 
few thousand dollars; enough, at least, to start 
him in some business. But gambling, like 
opium, is not easily discontinued. A few nights 
at Quatremain’s—nights of hope, and fear, and 
ruin—reduced him once more to beggary; and 
it was in the desperation of this latter moment 
that the wretched man sallied out upon the 
streets, and was arrested in the act of garroting 
a broker who had been gambling that night at 
Quatremain’s, and had won a considerable sum. 
I suppose he will escape Sing Sing. His fami- 
ly are influential. 


I endeavored to entreat of the an- 








LOVE AMONG THE ROSES, 
Flowers are inseparably connected with ro- | 
mance. 


In fact, I do not sec how Cupid could 


ever manage to get along without his private | 


hot-house and beds of pansies. In the East he 
does every thing with flowers. His bow and 
arrows are hung up, and he launches violets 
and geraniums at his victims in the place of 
darts. Even in our colder and more uncon- 
genial climate he plays his floral games. Less 
romantically, to be sure, than by the shores 
of Bosphorus, because iustcad of finding the 
implements of his art growing in every field, 


with overgrown incomes they must he content 
to remain plain Mr. Jones or Mrs. Smith. 

Two months azo, one of this set of forlorn 
commoners conceived a happy ides. It was 
nothing less than the organization of an inner 
circle of society, whose secrets should be well 
guarded from betrayal, and the constitution of 
a limited aristocracy. The members of this 
court have elected a grand duke and duchess 


tere 
out of their body, and regular levees are held 


and by every streamlet, and gathering them all | 


dewy with the breath of morning, he has to go 
down Broadway 10 a basement story and bar- 
gain for five dollars’ worth of sentiment. He 
makes a mess of the business sometimes though, 


as the following little incident that occurred | 


lately will testify. 


A young lady of this city, just pretty enough | 


and rich enough to be what I would call a sec- 
ond-class belle—that is, one who would be the 
chief attraction at a party where the belle of the 
season was not—was engaged to be married in 
April next to a young gentleman whom we shall 
name Alfred. The engagement was not pub- 
licly announced, and Mademoiselle Helen still 
continued to receive the homage of her host of 
adorers. One of the number of this crowd of 
misceliancous swains was afliicted with the tlow- 
er mania, and Miss Helen almost every other 
day was receiving bouquets arranged with all 
the geomeiric art of which modera iiower mer 
chants are capable. Caring ‘very little for the 
floral devotion of poor Richard, Helen devoted 


herself to Alfred, who on his part was to all ap- | 


pearance a most faithful fiancé, and even carried 
her indifference to Richard so far as to give 
Alfred the bouquets the former so often sent 
her to decorate his rooms. Alas, that the old 
figure of the serpent nestling in the hearts of 
flowers should always come true! Helen had 
a female friend, prettier and richer than herself. 
The only secret which Helen did not share with 
this fond Camilla, was the fact of her engaye- 
ment to Alfred. In fact, Alfred made it a con- 
dition that Helen was net to let her friend into 
the secret; so, whenever Camilla was at the 
house, Alfred was singularly discreet and dis- 
tant to his beloved. One day last week Camilla 
rushed into Helen’s boudoir with a countenance 
pregnant with mystery. Women have a knack 
of looking secrets that is perfectly wonderful. 

‘*What is it?” said Helen, before her friend 
had utteredasyllable. ‘‘Tell me every thing.” 

**Oh! my dear friend,” cried Camilla, ‘you 
never could guess. I’ve had a proposal.” 

‘** That's not wonderful. Is it from Henry ?”’ 

‘*No. Guess again.” 

‘*From Alphonse ?” 

‘*No. You never would find out. 
you. Only think of Alfred!” 

‘* Alfred! my Alfred!” screamed Helen, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘it’s false!” 

‘*Your Alfred! Nonsense,” returned Ca- 
milla. ‘‘If he was your Alfred, I should like 
to know whether he would have for the last 
three months left a bouquet nearly every second 
day at my house !” 

Helen’s heart sank. She remembered her 
sacrilegious offerings of poor Richard's presents. 

‘* Besides,” continued Camilla, triumphantly, 
‘*the last bouquet he sent me contained this,” 
and she produced a three-cornered note. Why 
will enamored swains always knock Love into 
a cocked hat? Helen snatched the note quick- 
ly, read it, and flung it back contemptuously to 
her friend. 

“*Tt’s not Alfred’s writing, 
Richard's.” 

‘* How did it come then into the bouquet that 
Alfred gave me ?” 

Helen blushed. She was too proud to ac- 
knowledge that she had given that very bouquet 
to Alfred, little thinking that it contained a dec- 
laration of passion from Richard for herself, and 
that Alfred, meanly gallant, had used the flowers 
second-hand to carry on his flirtation with Ca- 
milla. 

** Ask Alfred,” she replied, haughtily. ‘‘ And 
now farewell, Madam, forever.” 

The dear friends parted, hating each other 
only as female friends can hate. The drama 
is not yet ended. But of course Helen ought 
to marry Richard out of spite, and the econom- 
ical Alfred pilloried for the benefit of all future 
love's. 

Moral: Between two flirtations one falls to 
the ground. 

Moral second and last: Never give young 
ladies second-hand bouquets. There may be a 
worm in the buds. 


I'll tell 


” 


she said; ‘it's 


THE SECRET COURT. 

Folly will live forever. Erasmus wrote a 
book in praise of it, so that it is not for me to 
abuse it. Indeed, folly, when it is not common- 
place, is to me rather interesting than otherwise. 
The jingle of the bells and the quaint cock of 
the cap relieve the monotony of practical life. 

As Americans go ahead in every thing, they 
are not satisfied unless they are foremost in ab- 
surdity. <A set of amusing wealthy people re- 
siding in magnificent houses up town have 
long been pining on the level desert of repub- 
licanism. They sigh for the irrez ularities of 
monarchical society, and think it very hard that 








at the ducal residence, when the self-constituted 
peers and pecresses are presented formally, and 
revel for a short time in all the splender of arise 
toeratic titles. I have not the pleasure of being 
particularly informed as to the different titles 
assumed, although I have pumped Dimes, who 
I suspect of being an aristocrat in his heart; 
but [ suppose there is a Duke of Pearl Str et, 
an Earl of Hoboken, and a Countess of Yonkers, 
Let us trust that this shining nobility will make 
their honors hereditary, and that old Smith's 
son will some day after his father’s death burst 
upon Fifth Avenue as the Marquis of Brooklyn, 
with an acre of arms on his carriage panels. 


=a 
CHAT. 
WAS ADAM FATHER OF US ALL? 


Poor Hucu MILuer, who was a good Christian 
as well as a good geologist, was ever calling on 
the theologians to cease poring over their musty 
volumes of theology, and stirring them up to ta! 
a turn at the study of those records of divinity that 
were not written by men’s hands, He knew that 
the most subtle attacks upon our cherished faith 
were coming from those reckless theorists, the 
tyro-students of the undeveloped natural scienc« 
We are glad that our clergy are coming to the res- 
cue, and therefore listened with satisfaction to the 
lectures of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, an eminent divine 
of our city, the purpose of which was to prove that 
the native races of this continent were not as some 
men of science hold, autochthonous; that is, orig- 
inal to this part of the globe, but had come from 
Asia. There are some great names to be ranked 
on the same side of the question with Dr. Hawks, 
as for example, Humboldt, Prichard, Latham, and 
others, as there are some of scientific repute on the 
other. 

The argument of Dr. Hawks is sustained by evi- 
dence of communication between the opposite con- 
tinents, and analogies of physical, moral, and men- 
tal feature, government, habits, and ewstoms, be- 
tween the inhabitants. It was curious enough to 
find that Kossuth after all was more entitled to 
the sympathy of the natives here than many of 
the Know-Nothings were disposed to allow. Dr. 
Hawks traced an analogy between the Magyar lan- 
guage and that of Northern Agia, from whence our 
aborigines were derived, and thus a relationship 
between the Hungarian leader, through the Asiat- 
ics, to the original Americans. Thus, too, the elo- 
quence of the Magyar chief seemed to be in eharac- 
ter with his kindred blood to those most famous of 
natural orators, the Tecumsehs and Black Hawks 
of our country. 

The argument was well put, and for the most 
part satisfactory, although the subject hardly 
seemed to require that undue straining of proof into 
which Dr. Hawks’s ingenuity occasionally led him. 
The fact, for example, that the Asiatics, as well as 
our aborigines, were in the habit of marching in 
single or Indian file, that each might step into the 
footmark of his predecessor and thus conceal their 
numbers, appears to us 80 obviously a natural act, 
that might originate at any time and among any 
people without the aid of traditional custom, as to 
be of no help tothe argument. We therefore hardly 
think that it adds to the other striking evidences of 
analogy. That people should march in each other's 
steps is in no respect extraordinary ; the smallest 
boys in play constantly do it, spontaneously, for the 
same motive—that of concealment. It amounts to 
little more in fact, than that a Chinaman scratches 
the root of his queue, and a negro his wool, when 
their headsitch. This is no proof, however, of sim- 
ilarity of origin. 

The lectures were interesting, and exceedingly 
important, as bearing upon the great question of 
the unity of the origin of all races of mankind. 
We were glad there was earnestness and calmness 
enough in all the excitement of fashion, garroting, 
and murder, among our community to bring a crowd 
of people to listen patiently to the teachings of sci- 
ence and learning. 

THE NEW CENT AGAIN. 

By some error*of the printer, or oversight of our 
own, the value of the new cent was wrongly stated 
in the last chat we had with the public. Instead 
of saying, as may have been obvious to the most 
casual reader, that the old cent was at one time 
worth fifty per cent. of its nominal value, we said 
it was worth 1-50th part of the dollar, and so in 
reference to the present value of the old and that 
of the new piece, there was the same erroneous 
expression, which is to be corrected by substituting 
per cent, of nominal value for part of the dollar. 
It may be as well to add here the additional fact 
in regard to the composition of the new coin, that 
the proportions of the two metals of which it is com- 
posed are 88 per cent. of copper and 12 per cent. of 
nickel. Those who profess to know more of the mat- 
ter than their eyes would discover, declare that the 
wreath on the cent was intended to represent cot- 
ton and wheat and not Indian corn, and the vine. 
Our readers can judge for themselves when they 
are so fortunate as to get one of the new pennies, 

SHALL OR WILL, 

We all know the cld story of a Frenchman, who, 
having fallen over London Bridge into the water, 
cried out, “ I will drown, and no one shall save me.” 
Jack cried out, as is well known, *‘ Then drown, 
and be d—d.” A good and simple rule in regard 
to these verbal impertinents is to use the shall al- 
ways in the first persons singular and plural, and 
the wills in all other cases, 
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THE AGE OF DISCOVERY. 


A survey of mankind “ from Indus to the Pole” 
is achieved with far greater comfort to the observ- 
er from a grotto at Twickenham than through act- 
ual personal inspection of the various races. But 
this matter-of-fact age exacts the latter more dif- 
ficult method. For the loose reports which con- 
tented our imaginative ancestors, we are obliged 
to substitute the minutest examinations, the nicest 
inquiry, the most absolute demonstration. The 
realms of Prester John and El Dorado.are unnamed 
on the school atlases. A score of navigators at- 
test the existence of a vast continent lying about 
the Antarctic pole; but as if they too were lying 
about that pole, our elementary geographies still 
insist there are but five continents in both hemi- 
spheres, doubtless because the witnesses fail to fur- 
nish painful astronomical observations determin- 
ing the outline of the coast. What we want is 
fact. Your smug chairman of a Geographical So- 
ciety, in his sumptuous easy-chair, with glowing 
grate and hissing tea-urn before him, will accept 
from the Arctic navigator nothing less than con- 
clusive surveys and indisputable results, though 
boundless archipelagoes of ice must be plowed 
through to get them; and, fanned by the breath 
of spring. scorns the report of the adventurer be- 
neath the burning line, who is not lavish of mi- 
croscopic investigations, topographical, ethnolog- 
ical, geodesical. It is not for us to say it should 
be otherwise. Shall we grow careless and credu- 
lous? Shall we establish as authorities in geog- 
raphy, Mandeville, Sinbad, Waterton, Wilkins, 
Munchausen, Cummings, believing faithfully in 
the tales of words falling frost-bitten and solid from 
the lips; roc’s eggs the size of a balloon; croco- 
diles ridden like mules; flying islanders; lions, 


elephants, hippopotami, and such small deer, slain 
by the score, as we slaughter barn-door poultry 
for Thanksgiving? Unhesitatingly, No. Give us 
accuracy, Mr. Traveler, or in the name of all the 
exact sciences stay athome. Facts, Sir; we must 
have facts! 

These blameless yearnings are happily indulged 
by the modern royageur. We live at an epoch full 
of splerdid discovery. No period in history, 
equally brief—one at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Columbv~ found the Western world, 
and De Gama the way to the Eastern, alone ex- 
cepted—has yielded so brilliant a harvest of reli- 
able geographical knowledge as the six years 
closing with 1855. The period covers investiga- 
tions of Barth, Vogel, and De Lauture in Middle 
Africa; of Oswell, Livingstone, and Andersson in 
the South ; of Lieutenant Burton inthe East. It 
covers the perquisitions of Layard, Rawlinson, and 
Place, in Assyria. It covers the highly interest- 
ing, butcuriosity-provoking excursions of Herndon 
and Page up the Maranon and Parana into the 
heart of South America. It covers the explora- 
tions of M‘Clure, Collinson, Rae, and Kane with- 
in the Polar circle. It unfolds an index of cour- 
age, labor, and patience, well rewarded, that might 
stimulate the most indolent fainéant in civilized 
life into the spirit of adventure. The index is 
that of a bulky volume, containing stores of facts 
precious to science, with very little that is not 
tributary tosome department of knowledge. But 
foremest and chief, as the leading discoveries of 
the time, and the crown and complement of all 
preceding research, rank these three : 

1. The discovery, in 1849, by Captain Oswell 
and Dr, Livingstone, of the great lake Ngami, in 
Southern Africa, thus partially confirming Greek 





and African tradition, and the conjectures of geolo- 





gists, that the unknown deserts of that continent 
beneath the Lunar range are diversified with ex- 
panded sheets of water, and possibly an inland 
sea. 
2. The discovery in 1850, by Captain M‘Clure, 
of a northwest passage to China, three hundred 
years after Sir Hugh Willoughby first attempted 
to find it, and after three hundred years of gallant 
endeavor and matchless suffering in the pursuit. 

3. The discovery, in 1855, by Dr. Kane, of an 
iceless cireumpolar sea, the existence of which had 
been presupposed by science. 

The latter two achievements leave only second- 
rate honors to subsequent maritime exploration. 
Not but that there is a world of work to be done; 
not but that there are as valuable facts in the sea 
as ever came out of it. But the main glory of ad- 
venture consists in pioneering the way, which, 
once indicated, they who follow are but instru- 
ments in the hands of the true discoverer. Is not 
the discovery of the planet Neptune credited to 
Le Verrier, who demonstrated its place in the con- 
cave, rather than to the star-gazer who, guided 
by his data, found it? So will the glory of find- 
ing the Northwest Passage belong primarily to 
M‘Clure, who, from the heights of Baring’s Island, 
saw, seventy nautical miles away, across impass- 
able ice, points which Parry had reached from the 
opposite side ; and, like the Spaniard who, “silent 
upon a peak in Darien,” first saw the Pacific, look- 
ed down Barrow Strait homeward. Yet no little 
fame will be his who, working his way through 
intervening ice, effects, not merely demonstrates, 
the passage,’ So, likewise, the honor of proving 
an open polar sea belongs to Dr. Kane; while a 
large residuum of credit is reserved for the sailor 
who shall attain and navigate those unvisited wa- 
ters. Nor is the field of unfinished labor at the 





North confined to these two enterprises. The coast- 
line of the North American Continent is yet to be 
defined ; the extent and direction of various straits, 
bays, and inlets, separating the Arctic islands, are 
to be ascertained ; the islands themselves are 
to be surveyed; Greenland is to be circumnavi- 
gated. All these things will doubtless be accom- 
plished before 1957 ; the most of them during the 
current century. An expedition furnished with 
all the results of M‘Clure, Collinson, and Kane, 
and instructed thoroughly by their experience of 
ice and cold, is already planned in England ; and, 
if managed with sense, intrepidity, and attended 
with good fortune, may foregather the labors of a 
generation or two. The propriety of expediting 
overland from Canada a subsidiary company , pro- 
vided completely with the appliances of scientific 
and geographical observation will not, we suspect, 
be overlooked by Her Majesty’s Colonial Office. 
In South America, the grand labors of Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland—only less valuable because ef- 
fected before the natural sciences had assumed their 
present better classification—with the minor at- 
tempts of Herndon and Page, only whet the appe- 
tite for information. Paraguay is still a terra in- 
cognita; the upper waters of the Amazon have 
been but cursorily noted ; the hammer of the geolo- 
gist has scarcely disturbed the echoes of the Andes, 
with their wondrous peaks and table-lands, abrupt 
chasms, and irregular stratification ; the shelves of 
our museums boast very few representatives of the 
animal and vegetable fecundity which throngs the 
prolific plains at their fect. The southern half of 
our hemisphere is, in fact, a vast arena for remu- 
nerative research—an arena uninterrupted and un- 
impoverished by desert sands. The Emperor of 
Brazil, we are glad to note, has organized an ex- 
pedition to so much of the course of the Amazon as 
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A MAP OF THE AFRICAN CONTINENT, 


TRAVEL on his THREE GREAT EXPLORING TOURS: and showing also the region still UNEXPLORI D, attempts to penetrate which are now being made 


ty lwo expeditions ; the irst under Li * - 4 7 
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2 J ton, working eastward from Zanguebar ; the other following up the Nile, with the object of tracing it to its source, and meeting Burton. 
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lies within his dominions. It is designed to start 
early in the coming autumn. Rie A 

Africa more than makes up for the deficiencies 
of South America in the article of sand. Its ani- 
mal kingdom is also upon a more stupendous 
scale, adding that formidable obstacle to other pe- 
culiar perils of exploration. Nevertheless, thanks 
to the enterprise of the Viceroy of Egypt, the in- 
trepidity of Dr. Livingstone, the pliant adaptabil- 
ity of Captain Burton, much has been accomplished. 
The White Nile has been examined within two de- 
grees of the Equator ; advancing from the vicinity 
ef the Cape, Livingstone has traversed the middle 
region obliquely, up to the eighth parallel of 
South latitude; and, varying his track, he has 
crossed the same country from ocean to ocean, 
as shown upon the chart prepared by him, which 
accompanies the present paper. Upon the latter 
route, from longitude 25° to the Mozambique 
Channel, he had been anticipated by Pereira, in 
1796. Burton has recently returned from some 
remarkable investigations in the country back of 
Natal, throwing light upon tribes unvisited by 
Europeans. Africa nevertheless affords a vast 
area for research. Ethiopia is still imperfectly 
known. A tract as large as the United States 
is clothed in utter obscurity. We know nothing 
of the Mountains of the Moon but their name. 
The source of the White Nile is undiscovered. 
The inland sea we have referred to has never been 
seen or sounded. Whole nations, known to us 
by report, have yet to witness that phenomenon, 
a white man. Such is the field still open for ex- 
ploration ; and it is scarcely to be imagined that 
the adventurous spirit of our time will long leave 
it without cultivators. We already hear of hunt- 
ing parties, and individuals pushing by degrees in- 
ward from the various European settlements upon 
both shores, supplying, if not exact scientific and 
topographical data, additional anecdotes of the ab- 
origines. There is, moreover, the great Egyptian 
expedition now upon the Nile, recruited from the 
European schools of science, furnished with appara- 
tus, boats, necessaries, and a powerful escort; and 
instructed to stop nowhere short of the mysterious 
head of that river, should the search carry them to 
the Lunar mountains, or to the moon itself. Burton, 
too, at the head of a strong company, has landed in 
Zanguebar, on the eastern side, in latitude 5° south, 
designing to urge his discoveries inward until he 
join the Egyptian party, and with them to seek 
the intercontinental sea. Should these projects be 
realized to the extent the character of the men en- 
gaged in them warrants, the dark curtain that has 
from the beginning shrouded Middle Africa will at 
last be uprolled, and the land of ivery and gold- 
dust become as familiar to curious civilization as 
the land of the olives and myrtle. 

Turning to Asia, we find great reason to rejoice 
that the “ golden realm of Cathay” is to be thrown 
open to the world. The first step having been 
taken, Chinese obstinacy will do the rest. China 
is broken. The barbarian will pour in. Foreign 
intervention will satisfy and tranquilize rebellion, 
restore activity to industry, and, by settling upon 
solid foundations the guarantees of trade, lend it 
new vitality. What immense tracts will thus be 
made penetrable to the curious explorer; what 
boundless fields opened for educational and mis- 
sionary effort ; what provocations presented to an- 
tiquarian and historical inquiry ; what temptations 
to men of science ; what curious and secret proc- 
esses, invaluable to the agriculturist and arti- 
san! Indeed, no anticipations, however enthusi- 
astic, can be fairly pronounced extravagant, when 
we reflect that this is the eldest empire of earth, 
the home of one-third of the human family, the 
mother of those immortal arts, without which man- 
kind might still be in the dawn rather than in the 
noontide of civilization. It will not be long be- 
fore Japan will yield to the same pressure now ap- 
plied to China, and expand to the approach of 
commerce and travel. 

There will then remain fer examination only one 
promising theatre of research, namely, the Austral- 
asian archipelago, still indifferently known even to 
the Europeans scattered about it. Australia, had 
our own government possessed it, would long ago 
have been mapped, acre by acre, in the Land Of- 
fice, and its entire topography delineated minute- 
ly. We have no means of conjecture as to the 
time the British government will be likely to take 
for the same task. Certainly, in the anomalous 
character of the animal and vegetable life observed 
there, we have the prospect of results profoundly 
interesting to the naturalist ; while for data to be 
supplied enly by the rocks of that eccentric conti- 
nent, the geologist must continue to wait patient- 
ly. Time, and the enterprise of his children, 
will accomplish these things, and greater. In 
another century, perhaps, the phrases, ‘‘ Unex- 
plored region,” ** Only partially known,” and oth- 
er similar blazons of geographical ignorance, will 
cease to disfigure the map. Perhaps, in still an- 
other, we shall have ordnancesand coast surveys 
of the earth’s entire surface—an immense advance 
upon the survey desired by Mr. Alexander Pope. 
What may we not expect from the accelerating 
movement of the age? 





CHIPS FROM OUR LIBRARY ; 


4 CHANCE MEDLEY OF FACT, SENTIMENT, AND ANECDOTE. 





TEA AND A PHILANTHROPIST. 

Most luxuries, and, for that matter, most utili- 
ties, have had to fight their way into general re- 
ception, With some, as tobacco, though the prac- 
tice is confirmed, the battle of opinion is not yet 
ended. But who, at this day, would say a word 
against tea, the poet’s 

cup which cheers but not inebriates? 
It is not easy to imagine how this innocent sub- 
stitute for coarser stimulants could ever have been 





opposed, especially in its use by the lower classes. 
Yet it was, and by a’respectable man of intelli- | 
gence, who should have known better. The read- 


er may remember that traveled philanthropist, Jo- 
NAS HANwAy’s passage with Dr. Jounson in the | 


magazines on the subject. Exactly one hundred 
years ago, Hanway published a terrific onslaught, 
upon Tea—in his moralizing ‘‘ Journal of Eight 
Days’ Journey from Portsmouth to Kingston-upon- 
Thames.” It is at this day interesting simply 
from its nonsense ; but there is a valuable lesson 
to be learned from that nonsense, namely, how far a 
good man will sometimes go in pushing his wrong- 
headed benevolence at the expense of innocent peo- 
ple. ‘* To what a height of folly,” exclaims Han- 
way, ‘‘must a nation be arrived when the com- 
mon people are not satisfied with wholesome food 
at home, but must go to the remotest regions to 
please a vicious palate! There is a certain lane 
near Richmond where beggars are often seen, in 
the summer season, drinking their tea. You may 
see laborers who are mending the roads drinking 
their tea; it is even drunk in cinder-carts; and, 
what is not less absurd, sold out in cups to hay- 
makers.” Jonas’s patriotism next takes the alarm: 
‘* He who should be able to drive three Frenchmen 
before him, or she who might be a breeder of such 
a race of men, are to be seen sipping their tea! 
Was it the breed of such as these 
That quelled the proud Hysperides? 

Were they the sons of tea-sippers who won the 
fields of Cressy and Agincourt, or dyed the Dan- 
ube’s streams with Gallic blood ?” 

What a horrid picture of human happiness is 
conjured up in this climax of misery—a scene 
which the reformers of this century would consider 
the beau ideal of human felicity for the laboring- 
classes, and which kind-hearted people would sub- 
scribe millions to bring about generally: ‘* Look 
into all the cellars in London, you will find men or 
women sipping their tea in the morning or after- 
noon, and very often both morning and afternoon: 
those will have tea who have not bread. I once 
took a ramble for two months, attended only by a 
servant. I strolled far into several parts of En- 
gland, and when I was tired of riding I walked, 
and, with as much decency as I could, often visit- 
ed little huts to see how the people lived. I still 
found the same game was playing, and misery it- 
self had no power to banish tea, which had fre- 
quently introduced that misery. I have been 
told that, in some places, where the people are so 
poor that no one family possesses all the necessary 
apparatus for tea, they carry them to each other's 
houses, to the distance of a mile or two, and club 
materials for this fantastic amusement. What a 
wild infatuation is this!” To which we add, what 
a stupendous ass was Hanway, and how blind as 
a bat may be your meddling philanthropist ! 

° THE STYLE OF GIBBON 
is very happily described with a felicity of illus- 
tration worthy of the subject, by the acute critic 
and metaphysician HeNry RoGeErs, in a recent 
biographical article on the historian in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica: ‘* Of the many high qualities 
which characterize his history, perhaps none is 
more marked than the manner in which he has 
managed to manceuvre, so to speak, the vast array 
of facts which crowd its pages. It is the amplest 
historic canvas ever spread, the largest historic 
painting ever executed, by a single hand. The 
history of Rome is, for the many centuries which 
GIBBON treats, the history of the world ; and it is 
astonishing that he should have been able to work 
with so much ease such vast and incongruous ma- 
terials into so much unity of design ; that he should 
have been able (so to speak) to exhibit the many- 
colored nations of all varieties of costume, habits, 
languages, and religions in one tolerably consist- 
ent tableau, This history is a sort of moving pan- 
orama of the nations; and as tribe after tribe, na- 
tion after nation—Celt, Goth, Saracen, and Sarma- 
tian—appear on the scene from the obscurity of 
their original seats, they blend with grace in the 
picturesque narrative. His history is like the 
Indus or the Mississippi, swelling and still swell- 
ing by a thousand tributary floods which augment 
its volume and tinge its water, but without de- 
stroying the identity or the pervading character 
of the stream. . 

‘*The style of Gibbon has great merits mixed with 
some not trivial defects. The ‘luminous Gibbon’ 
was a phrase of SHERIDAN in his speech on Hast- 
INGs’s trial, with which Gibbon was much delight- 
ed; but which the malicious wit afterward play- 
fully denied, and said he must have meant the 
‘voluminous Gibbon.’ Yet the epithet may well 
stand. The diction is precise, energetic, massive ; 
splendid, where the pictorial demands of the nar- 
rative require it, as that of Livy ; and sometimes, 
where profound reflections are to be concisely ex- 
pressed, as sententious and graphic as that of Tac- 
irus. Less can be said for the sources of his dic- 
tion; it is not sufficiently idiomatic English, and 
bears every where the traces of his early addicted- 
ness to French. The Gallicisms are in many places 
amusingly perverse. Thus, for example, his con- 
stant use of ‘ prevents’ in the old sense of ‘ antici- 
pate,’ sometimes leads to ludicrous apparent con- 
tradiction, as when he tells us that ‘the prefect 
had signalized his fidelity to Maxrmin by the 
alacrity with which he had obeyed and even pre- 
vented the cruel mandates of the tyrant ;’ or, again, 
that ‘ the fortunate soil assisted and even prevented 
the hand of cultivation.’” [This use of ‘‘ prevent” 
is an archaism for which Gibbon might have plead- 
ed the familiarity of the current version of the Bi- 
ble, where it is frequently employed ; a plea, how- 
ever, of which he, of all men, is least entitled to 
the benefit. ] 

‘* The structure of his style is open to still greater 
objections than his diction. Harmonious as it oft- 
en is, it is too frequently set and formal ; deficient 
in flexibility. It is apt to pall on the ear by the 
too frequent recurrence of the same cadence at 
equal intervals, and the too unsparing use of an- 
tithesis. It is not veined marble, but an exquis- 
ite tesselation; not the fluent, naturally-winding 
stream, but a stately aqueduet, faced with stone, 
adorned with wooded embankments, or flowing 
over noble arches, but an aqueduct still. Itisa 
just criticism of Str James Mackrytosr that 


probably no writer ever derived Jess bcaeit from 





his professed models, Pasca, Vorrarre, Hume, 
were his delight, and he acknowledges (as so un- 
successful a pupil well might) that he often closed 
the pages of the last with a feeling of despair, 
Appison and Swirrt he read for the very purpose 
of improving his acquaintance with idiomatic En- 
glish, yet, as the above critic remarks, ‘ with so 
little success, that in the very act of characterizing 
these writers, he has deviated not a little from that 
beautiful simplicity which is their peculiar dis- 
tinction.’” 
CONVERSATION, 

It was Sir WiLu1AmM TEMPLE who so well said, 
‘The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the 
next good sense, the third good-humor, and the 
fourth wit.” 

GOODNESS. 

‘*To believe in another man’s goodness,” says 

MonraiGnx, ‘‘is no light evidence of your own.” 


ON A HARD-HEARTED PREACHER, 
The truth that ** Sermons are in stones,"’ 
On any one must quickly dart, 
When told that Smith, or Brown, or Jones, 
Preaches directly from the heart, 
FURNITURE WIVES, 

‘“Men,” says CHArLes Lamp, in one of his mis- 
cellaneous contributions to the periodicals, not in- 
cluded in his published works; ‘‘ men marry for 
fortune, and sometimes to please their fancy ; but, 
much oftener than is suspected, they consider what 
the world will say of it; how such a woman, iy 
their friend's eyes, will look at the head of a table. 
Hence, we see so many insipid beauties made wives 
of, that could not have struck the particular fancy 
of any man that had any fancy at all. These I 
call furniture wives; as men buy furniture, pic- 
tures, because they suit this or that niche in their 
dining parlors.” 

A SACRED SONNET. 

The following is from ‘‘ The Temple” of Grorce 
Herpnert. It is founded on one of those conceits 
or turns of phrase in which the poet’s wit delight- 
ed, and which he turned from mere learned or fan- 
tastic to sacred purposes. His puns are often 
links between this world and the next. The ref- 
erence to America—the ‘‘fresh and new western 
discoveries of posterity’—is noteworthy: a senti- 
ment dwelt upon at length by Herbert in the fam- 
ous lines of his ‘‘ Church Militant,” written in the 
first flush of the Puritan emigration to this coun- 
try. This is the sonnet: 

The Son. 

Let foreign nations of their language boast, 
What fine variety each tongue affords: 
I like our language, as our men and coast; 
Who can not dress it well, want wit, not words. 
How neatly do we give one only name 
To Parent's issue and the Sun's bright star! 
A Son is light and fruit; a fruitful flame 
Chasing the Father’s dimness, carried far 
From the first man in the East, to fresh and new 
Western discoveries of posterity. 
So in one word our Lord's humility 
We turn upon him in a sense most true: 

For what Christ once in humbleness began, 

We Him in glory call, The Son of Man, 





LITERARY. 


Ovr English packages contain few books of in- 
terest. Itis remarkable that so large a portion of 
the English book-market is supplied from Ameri- 
can sources. Reprints of American works abound 
in the catalogues. A compliment is paid to Ameri- 
can scholarship by a new reprint of Dr. Anthon’s 
classical works for students, the entire series of 
which are advertised by a London house at prices 
much above the American selling price. Anthon’'s 
Horace, published by Harper & Brothers at $1 25 
is advertised by Tegg & Co. at 7s. 6d.,or about $1 87, 
and Cicero, Cesar, Xenophon, Homer, and the oth- 
ers of Dr. Anthon’s series, at a proportionate ad- 
vance on the American price. 

Mrs. Oliphant, author of Margaret Maitland, is 
engaged on ‘Three Years of my Life,” and it is 
even hinted that Bulwer and Disraeli are about 
to reappear ‘‘ between covers.”’ If the latter ven- 
tures on a novel, let us hope for some of his early 
freshness and none of the intolerable dullness of 
his later political works. 

Sir Josuva Reynoups and his Works, by Wil- 
liam Cotton, M.A., edited by John Burnet, F.R.S., 
and published by Longmans, is a book which has 
attracted some attention, but whose intolerable stu- 
pidity is not relieved by the interest which all art- 
ists and persons of taste admit must surround its 
subject. Sir Joshua’s exquisite harmonies of color 
have not been equaled by any c<nglish artist. We 
have always been disposed to regard him as pre-em- 
inently an English-character painter. An Italian 
or a southern beauty would not seem so angelic 
when reproduced on canvas by his pencil, but to 
be a beautiful Englishwoman, and to be painted 
by Sir Joshua, was an earthly immortality, than 
which no human female could be ambitious for a 
more glorious. } 

The extracts from his diary are suggestive ; they 
are nothing more. Never was so meagre a diary 
published on the pages of an octavo, and yet, look- 
ing up a little contemporary history, reading 
Haydon’s Autobiography, Boswell’s Johnson, and 
some half dozen other books of late times, one can 
find in this diary a vast amount to think of. But 
at times it only reminds us of our own diaries, and 
comforts us with the idea of an example so illus- 
trious. For instance: 

Sept. 7th. Five o'clock, set out for Devonshire. 

** 8th. Dined with Lord Pembroke ; lay at Blandford. 

‘“* 9th. Sunday, fine prospect; Bridport, Axminster. 

* 10th, Saltram at one, 

“* 11th. Hunting. 

** 12th. Ride to Plymbridge, 8, Mount Edgcumbe. 

* 13th. Hunting. 

And soon. But elsewhere in the diary, mentioned 
in the same brief style, occur names of sitters, 
which sound in our ears like the voices of a resur- 
rection. Thus, in 1787, among his‘ sitters appear 
such as these, thus briefly catalogued : 

Jan. 12th. At home, Mr. Warton, Mr. Frekine. 

** 13th. Mr. Joseph Banks. 
beb. Jet. Alderman Poydcl 


Feb. 6th. Lady Ashburton. 

— > ry ee tenes 9, Mrs, Angerstein, 

In the diary of April 7th, 1769, occurs the entry 
‘*At home, Dr. Johnson.” This is the brief note 

of the dinner which Boswell has descrited, when 
Dr. Johnson abused claret, about which he knew 
as little 1s about many other things of which he 
discoursed largely. We have not time to linger 
on the thoughts which this book rouses. 

It is worth noting, for the encouragement of 
artists who desire posthumous success, that at 
the Marchioness of Thormond’s sale in 1821, forty- 
four of Sir Joshua's picture: , chiefly portraits, were 
sold and brouglt sums of which we find the total 
to be nearly $70,000! His pictures are becoming 
more valuable yearly. In 1823 his Mrs, Siddons 
as the Tragic Muse was sold to Lord Grosvenor for 
1745 guineas. 

At no period, in our knowledge of American taste 
and cultivation, has the appreciation of art been 
so high as at present, or talent and ability found 
more adequate rewards, Notwithstanding the ap- 
prehensions expressed that the photographic art 
would ruin portrait painters the reverse has proved 
to be the result, and a photograph which gives the 
momentary expression of countenance leads the 
possessor to desire a portrait which shall be more 
nearly a living and speaking likeness. Nor in 
portraits alone, but in works of art of all descrip- 
tions, artists are finding customers, Therulethata 
good engraving is better than a poor painting has 
just popularity, as the engraving publishers find, 
Messrs. Williams & Stevens have now ready the 
Faed engraving of Shakespeare and his contempo 
raries, which is perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of the art that the age has produced. From the 
simple outlines of Virgil Solis on copper in 1550, 
or the etchings of Durer in 1500, to this superb 
work, the change has been vast indeed. No art 
has had more steady and constant progress, or 
reached more extraordinary results. 

The brothers Faed are remarkable men. The 
painting by John, which many persons will remem- 
ber having seen some time since in New Yerk, and 
which will probably soon be here again, is repro- 
duced by James Faed in a mezzotint, which, for 
softness, clearness, elegance of outline and shade, 
management of light, and general effect, has all 
the merit of the original painting. The ‘‘immor- 
tal Williams” (as a lately-elected member of the 
French Academy styles Shakspeare, whom he con- 
siders a tolerably fair dramatist, rather indecent 
in style, inferior to Racine and Corneille, and 
needing a great deal of polish to make him fit for 
refined French literary taste) is the centre and 
prominent object in the picture, while here and 
there around him, sit, or stand, or lounge, the fre- 
quenters of the Mermaid Tavern in Shakspeare’s 
days, the poet Daniel, and Dean Donne, rare Ben 
Jonson, who was the intimate friend of the great 
bard, Beaumont, who died in the same year with 
Shakspeare, and Fletcher, who died of plague ia 
1625, gallant Raleigh, Bacon, Camden, and others, 





all men of note and renown.. The grouping is ef- 
fective, and the whole work will repay one who 
will sit down before it and study the artist's con- 
ception of countenances that represent souls with 
which the world has long been familiar. It is a 
pleasant indication of that state of public taste to 
which we have referred that elaborate engravings 
are so frequently published or imported for Amer- 
ican purchasers, 

Tue Science or Loic, by Rev. Asa Mahan, 
is issued by A. S. Barnes & Co., in very hand- 
some style. Those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Mahan’s intellectual philosophy will understand 
the value of this new work on logic as an’ aid to 
students. Messrs. Barnes & Co. have recently 
published very cxtensive contributions to the 
school and college text-books of the country, 
among which Dr. Gregory's HANDBOOKS (1) OF 
Orneanic Cuemistry, (2) or INonGANic CuEM- 
istRY, edited by Dr. Sanders, of Cincinnati, pos- 
sess eminent value. Their reputation abroad has 
scarcely surpassed that which they have achieved 
here. They have passed through four editions 
here and as many in England. The same publish- 
ers have also issued PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, 


appears to have special value as a succinct, clear, 
and simple manual of chemistry for the use of 
schools, adapted to purposes of illustration with 
very simple apparatus. In fact, the author has 
succeeded in showing how many of the most inter- 
esting chemical experiments may be performed, 
and the science admirably illustrated with such 
jars, glasses, cups, and utensils as any ordinary 
house contains among its table furniture, and a 
complete apparatus made up with these and a few 
trifling additions. 

Dr. G. B. Docharty, of the New York Free Acad- 
emy, already known well as the author of ‘Insti 
tutes of Algebra,” has published (Harper & Broth- 
ers publishers) a new mathematical school-book, 
entitled ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SoLip Grom- 
ETRY, together with the ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. This is a condensed 
and admirable work, containing in a few pages 
what is ordinarily spread over octavo quires. 
Much that is cumbersome and wholly useless to 
the student in the old treatises is omitted, much 
that is valuable and new is added, aud the whole 
is so arranged that while the scholar will find the 
difficult passages of the Pons Asinorum and the 
47th propesition materially eased, the teacher will 
see that his own labors are simplified and greatly 
assisted. A careful examination of this work by 
teachers will lead to its general adoption in schools. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have in press Lron- 
ORA D’ORCO, a.new novel, by G. P. #. James, The 
publication of which is delayed only until an edi- 
tion shall be ready for issue in England. 








Ticknor & Fields announce a number of inter- 
esting books, among which are Barry Cornwall's 
new poems, which we noticed last week, and anew 
novel by Kingsley, ** Two Years Ago.” 

A new novel, Tut Go.pen Lecacy, a Story 
of Life's Phases, by a Lady, appears with the im- 


by John A, Porter, Professor in Yale College, which. 
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print of D. Appleton & Co., in that clear, hand- 
some type and page style, which would make it a 
luxury to read even a book that had ‘no merit in 
itself. Without being informed of the antecedents 
of the author of this volume, we are content to 
take the assurance which it gives us that she is 
an able acquisition to the corps of literary ladies. 
Her sketches of quict American home-life show 
that she understands the truth which too many 
novelists know little about, that the most absorb- 
ing interest and the most attractive romance are 
found, not in the extraordinary and unusual, but 
in the ordinary and familiar incidents of life, 
properly appreciated and judiciously selected and 
arranged. 











ADDITIONAL RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW YORK. 
R. Carter & Brothers. 

The Giant Killer; or, the Battle which ail must Fight. 
liy A. L. O. E., Author of * Claremont Tales,” ete. 
vol. 18ia0, 30 cents, 

Memories of Bethany. By the Author of “ Morning 
and Night Watches.’ 1 vol. 16mo, 60 cents. 

Carlion & Porter. 

Annals of the Christian Church. In familiar Conversa- 
tions fer Young Persons, By Mrs. Parker. 1 vol. 15mo, 
op cents, 

Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 

Biblical Commentary on the New Testament. By 
Dr. Herman Olehawsen. Translated from the German 
by David Fosdick, Jun.; revised for American edition 
by A. C. Kendrick, D.D. Vol. IL, 8vo, $2. 

Derby & Jackson. 

fhe Star and the Cloud; or, a Daughter's Love. By 
A. 5. Roe, Author of ‘I’ve been Thinking,” etc. 1 vol. 
I2mo. : 

LOSTON. 
Oliver, Ditson, & Co. 
the Psalms of Life: a Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, 
iaut Anthems, ete. By John 8. Adams. 1 vol. 
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Episcopal Commission; Report of the Commission, etc., 
: c. Introduetion by Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D. 1 vol. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 
wis Monday, 2d February, both Houses appointed com- 
Mnitices te report a mode of examining the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and notifying the persons elect- 
ed. The Senate amended and passed the Indian Appro- 
ttion Bill, and adopted a resolution calling for inform- 
about the San Francisco Vigilance Committee. 
The louse passed a bill to legalize entries under the 








nue cutter, and a bill dividing Texas into two 
judicial districts. A resolution was adopted directing 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to produce Mr, Simonton before 
the Inve-tigating Committee; a resolution was reported 
from the Judicial Committee impeaching Judge Watrous, 
of Texas; the bill establishing new collection districts 
was discussed. —On Tuesday, Senator Wilson introduced 
a bill to secure to actual settlers alternate sections of 
public lands granted to the States for railroad purposes. 
‘The Senate then went into executive session. In the 
Iivuse no business of general interest was transacted.- 
On Wednesday, Senator Simmons, from Rhode Island, 
presented his credentials to the Senate. After discussion, 
it was resolved to print the correspondence relative to 
Gencral Scott's pay as Lieutenait-General. In the 
Moure a bill to equalize army, navy, and marine pensions 
was introduced ; the Senate Submarine Telegraph Bill 
wis favorably reported from the committee; the House 
concurred in the Senate d ts to the Dipl tic 
and Consular Appropriation Bill, and passed the joint 
resolution giving to each House the control of its con- 
tingent fund. Mr. Hale's claim to the seat from Iowa 
was confirmed by the Election Committee. The Tariff 
Bill was discussed in Committee of the Whole.—On 
Thursday, the Senate concurred in the House amend- 
ments to the Foreign Coins Bill, and added another; and 
passed the bill confirming entries of land under the Grad- 
uation Act. A bill providing for the transportation of 
the mails from New York tu San Francisco was intro- 
duced. In the House, the Senate resolution fixing Wed- 
nesday, 11th, as the day for counting the votes for Presi- 
dent was adopted. The Submarine Telegraph and Tariff 
Bills were discussed.—On Friday, the Senate adopted a 
resolution directing inquiry into the expediency of a 
further grant of $50,000 for the exploration of the 
Plata and its tributaries, The House was engaged on 
private bills.—On Saturday, the Senate amended and re- 
ported the House bill increasing the pay of officers of the 
army. The House was engaged with territorial and pri- 
vate business. 
THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

This body has not reported at the time we go to press. 
Mr. Simonton has been again before it, but was unable 
to finish his evidence from illness. The members have 
expressed a desire to sit ten hours a day, in order to get 
through the work. A special officer was sent to this city 
to secure the person of Horace Greeley, editor of the 
Tribune, who is charged with receiving $1000 from an 
applicant for Congressional action ; the officer returned to 
Washington, stating that Mr. Greeley could not be found. 
The Committee are printing the evidence, which ‘s volu- 
minous. 





THE SENATE IN EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

It is understood that the Senate has referred the Dal- 
las Treaty to the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
amendments, which is tantamount to rejecting it; and 
has refused to confirm the appointment of Mr. Harrison 
as Judge Lecompte's successor in Kansas. 


STATE LEGISLATURES. 

The Legislature of New York has passed the Supply 

Bill, and is busily engaged with several Charter Jills 

and other matters. Mr. Preston King (Republican), has 

been elected United States Senator in the room of Sena- 
tor Fish, by the following vote: 


Senate. Assembly. 
King (Republican) ..... rere 7 
Sickles (Democrat).... .. 1 33 
Headley (Know Nothing)...... 9 6 

The Democrats of the Indiana Legislature have elect- 
ed Graham L. Fitch for the vacancy, and Jesse D. Bright 
for the full term, as United States Senators, The Senate 
did not concur, and protested. 

PUGILISM IN THE MISSOURI LEGISLATURE. 

The question of Emancipation is being ventilated in 
the Missouri legislature. It has led to a striking scene. 
On the 28th ult. Mr. Darnes, of Scott, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

** Resolved—By the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, that the emancipation of Slavery in the State 
of Missouri is impracticable and unjust to the slave- 
holler, and ought not to be agitated."’ 
his was opposed by Mr. Reid, who spoke warmly. 

Mr. Dannes did not fear gunpowder, and begged to in- 
utieman that his room was at No. 12 New- 













. If T am not mistaken it may be No. 12 a 
n the river, 

Yours ought to be’ cell No. 12 Peniten- 
Ha uw ought to have been before you fought 
of Oss i 





ie, 
t i ind Mr. Darnes, facing the Speaker, 
continued his remarks, 
Mr. Darnes, Your powder has no terrors for me. I 
ain contending for principles, 
At this moment Mr. Reid had stepped to the right- 
hand side of Mr. Darnes, He laid his left hand upon 
his shoulder, and drawing off with his right, struck him 








wo 


(Darnes) a heavy blo\. on the right cheek, covering the 
cheek-bone, and knocking him down, Reid then returned 
to his seat. 

Mr. Darnes, having recovered somewhat from the ef- 
fects of the blow, said: “I say, Sir, that no man but a 
cowardly assassin would step up behind a gentleman's 
back and strike him; I say, Sir, that I have been as- 
saulted in the House ; I say, Sir, that an assassin stepped 
up behind me when my back was turned upon him, and 
struck me in the face. I pronounce him a coward and 
scoundrel." 

Mr. Reid here stepped forward again, when Mr. Darnes 
raised a tumbler with the evident intention of throwing 
it at him. 

Mr. Keid then drew a knife, when Mr. Allen, of War- 
ren, and several other gentlemen stepped in front of Reid, 
and he retired to his seat. 

Mr. Darnes was also prevented from throwing the 
glass by gentlemen around him. 

It seems that the gentlemen area fair match. Reid 
led the Missouri invaders at the affair of Us-awatomie 
in Kansas and Darnes once beat a Missouri editor to 
death, 

BTRANGE SCENE IN A CHURCH. 

A singular scene took place on Thursday last in St. 
Andrew's Episcopal Church, Staten Island. On that day 
Bishop Potter was to install Mr. Irving as rector of the 
parish, though several of the congregation were opposed 
to his selection. 

At eleven o'clock the assistant minister of the parish 
arrived at the church, together with the counsel employed 
by the committee, and demanded of the senior warden 
the keys of the church, proclaiming himself rector or in- 
cumbeut of the parish, upon which the keys were given 
up. At twelve o'clock the Bishop arrived, together with 
Rev. Mr. Irving, and proceeded to the robing room, fol- 
lowed by the vestry, counsel for committee, and numer- 
ous members of the congregation. A protest was present- 
ed to the Bishop on behalf of the people, together with 
the legal evidence adduced, all of which, without exam- 
ination, he cast behind him, ordered his clergy to robe, 
and stepping up to the assistan. mini-ter peremptorily 

red him, under peualty of immediate and summary 
punishment, to deliver t he keys of the church, declar- 
ing himself to be rector rish, ex-ojicio; and when 
istaut minister that he had 

























not got them, w ‘ 
hold him responsible un ) 
scene in the vestry room during the above occurrence 
may be more easily imagiued thaa d.seribed. The Bish- 
op proceeded to robe himse! nd after a few moments 
appeared in the church, followed by several of the cler- 
gy, and the service was proceeded with until the Bishop, 
as required by the Prayer Book, directed that if any ob- 
jection existed against the person to be installed, it be 
produced then. ‘The counsel for the committee arose 
and stated a series of objections and resolutions deprecat- 
ing the action of the vestry, and also the action of the 
right reverend prelate, and urging reveral objections 
against Kev. Mr. Irving. The Bishop listened, then 
arose, and stated that he adjudged the charges to be 
groundless, and would proceed with the service of install- 
ation. The feeling at this time throughout the congrega- 
tion was inte ; many lett the church, and the rest re- 
mained, out of respect to the right reverend prelate. 

















DEATH OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

A private letter from Copenhagen states, that George 
Carstensen, architect of the Crystal Palace, New York, 
died at Copenhagen on the 4th of January. He com- 
menced the publication of a Sunday newspaper at Copen- 
hagen, and died the same day that the first number was 
issued. 

A GENTLEMAN WANTS TO BE BURNED. 

A New York physician worth $200,000 has made a will 
directing that his body shall be burned. He has also 
written a book in favor of buruing the dead. By his will, 
he directs his mortal remains to be kept tor five days in 
a warm room; the thorax then to be opened, and the 
heart extracted, which is to be embalmed and inclosed 
in a thick vellum bag, strongly impregnated with asphal- 
tum; the remainder of his body is then to be publicly 
burned on a pyre of sassafras or sandal-wood, in one of 
the public cemeteries—the ashes carefully gathered and 
deposited with the embalmed heart in a bronze urn. 
Five copies of the leading daily city papers, containing 
an account of the whole proceedings, are likewise di- 
rected to be deposited in the urn, which is then to be 
hermetically sealed, and taken to the New York Museum. 

In the midst of the excitement created by these pro- 
ceedings, the work is to be published. For its circula- 
tion $10,000 are appropriated, $10,000 more for distribu- 
tion among the city officials and leading politicians of all 
parties, who are to receive from $25 to $100 each for as- 
sisting in the ceremony; and $10,000 more for the edi- 
torial fraternity, to be divided pro rata according to their 
influence. 

Should any thing occur to prevent the due execution 
of the will, the bulk of his property isto be at once trans- 
ferred to a charitable institution in Philadelphia. 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF REMORSE. 

The confession of the soldier Lawlor, who said he had 
murdered a girl in Ireland, four years ago, will be re- 
membered by most readers. On his own statement he 
was locked up in the Tombs; but while there he mani- 
fested insanity, which led many to believe that the story 
of the murder was without foundation, and had only been 
trumped up for the purpose of obtaining his release from 
the army. The prisoner was examined by some medical 
men, who gave it as their opinion that he was insane, 
and should be sent to the Lunatic Asylum on Blackwell's 
Island for medical treatment. In accordance with the 
opinion of the physicians, Lawlor was sent to the insti- 
tution in question, where he has remained ever since. 
Meantime the British Consul in this city has been active 
in making inquiries respecting the murder of which Law- 
lor confessed himself to be the perpetrator, and a cor- 
respondence was had with the authorities at Rathdrum 
in relation to the affair. The result of the investigation 
oes to show that a murder was committed about the time 
ttated by the prisoner; that the name of the victim was 
Mary Dunn; that Lawlor was a teacher in the work- 
house at the time; and, moreover, that he was present at 
the inquest held upon the body of the deceased. These 
facts, together with the admissions of the prisoner to the 
authorities in this city, will, it is supposed, result in his 
being sent back to Ireland for trial. 

A COOL PROCEEDING. 

A ball is said to have been given by the United States 
officers on the prairie at Lecompton, Kansas, on New- 
Year's eve, The ladies all wore Mackinaw shawls and 
overshoes, and at the end of every cotillion would run to 
the fire and warm their noses, The supper was served in 
a tent, and all hands turned in about midnight. In the 
morning holes were cut in the ice in the Kaw river that 
the ladies might wash their faces, 

A DISCIPLINARIAN DISCIPLINED. 

It is well known that Mr. M’Callum, the superintend- 
ent of the Erie Railroad, is a strict constructionist and se- 
vere disciplinarian; he discharged a conductor for pass- 
ing the family of a director who had a pass, as the con- 
ductor knew, but had left itat home. Soon after the new 
year came in, Mr. M'Callum took the cars himself, and 
being asked by another conductor, who had the case of 
the other fresh in his memory, for his pass, showed one 
for 1506; the conductor refused to acknowledge it, and, 
though the Superintendent explained and said it was ** all 











right,” the conductor would not yield, but made him pay 
his full fare, and likewise the five cents extra for not | 
ing his ticket. Mr. M’Gallum will probably net ventur 


abroad again without hi 1is pass en regie. 









HOW TUN CUINISE TAKE OATUB. 

A number of (1 summoned as witnesses 
the other day, in « a Chinese and a Tariar, 
in one of our court The Chine i sses testified 
after the manner preseribed by th gion. Taking 
a piece of yellow paper, the witness traced upon it cer- 
tain Chinese characters, and then setting fire to it, kneeled 
before the tlames, and repeated the words of the oath while 
it burned. 

A YOUNG LADY LOST IN THE SNOW. 

A few days since a party of ladies and gentlemen took 
a sleigh drive on Long Island. As they returned, late 
in the cvening, their sleigh came iu contact with a sleigh 
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load of roystering, half-drunken Germans, and all of 
them were spilt into the snow. It was quite dark, and, 
in the fright and confusion, the New York sleigh drove 
off without noticing that one of the girls was missing. 
The next day the party sought far and near for their 
missing companion, but in vain, until she presented her- 
self, near night, at her residence. She says that the Ger- 
mans were cursing and swearing at a terrible rate when 
her sleigh drove off. When they discovered her, one 
seized and was dragging her toward his sleigh. Dodging 
out of his grasp before reaching it, she ran, terror adding 
wings to her flight, she knew not which way. At last, 
seeing a farm-house, she rushed to it, beat upon the frone 
door, but hearing no quick response, pushed on to the 
back door, screaming aloud. The farmer ope datonce 
to her, his family soothed her, got her to bed, and next 
day tackled his own team, and brought her howe. As 
the farmer tells the story, it was a narrow escape for the 
poor girl from violence, and perhaps bloodshede 
EXKCUTION OF A MURDERE*. 

Patrick Kennedy, one of ‘the murderers of James 
Cruise, has been hanged at New Orleans, his accemplice, 
Costlow, having poisoned himself in prison. ’ 

The scaffold was the one generally used in the Parish 
Prison—a trap attached to a wall by hinges, and by a 
rope passing into the cell through the window, with two 
beams projecting from the top of the same, and a noose 
hanging from each beam—oue of them having been in- 
tended for Costlow. The prisoners were all shut up ia 
the cells, but they could be secn peering anxiously 
through the gratings. 

Ata little after 11 o'clock on the day of the execution, 
Kennedy appeared on the upper gallery, clad in white, 
his hands tied behind him, and the death-cap on his 
head. He was accompanied by his spiritual adviver, Rev. 
Father Hubert, of the Jesuits’ Church on Baronne street. 
Ile walked firmly and composedly along the gallery down 
the stairs, and out on the little side-gallery leading to the 
seaffold. There he made a respectful bow to the spee- 
taturs, and said, ** May God bless you all—may God bless 
you all—that’s all I've got to say. God bless you all— 
that’s all I've got to say." 

The priest then pressed a erucifix to his lips and em- 
braced him, atter which he took his seat on the fatal 
stool without betraying any emotion farther than a sol 
emn and sorrowful expression of his countenance. ‘I 
Deputy Sheriff then read the sentence and dcath- 
rant tohim, He looked intently at the Deputy du 
the reading, preserving his composed denieanor all the 
time. After that the priest prayed for him and again 
pressed the crucifix to his lips and embraced him, ‘The 
doomed man commenced praying in a low voice, and 
continued praying while the executioner, a tall figure in 
a slouched hat, black mask, and blue domino, adjusted 
the noose about his neck and the white cap over his face. 
The last, solemn service of the Church was then read; 
the trap fell, and Patrick Kennedy was launched into 
eternity. He died with apparent ease, drawing his body 
up only two or three times, in a hardly perceptible n 
ner, After being suspended until life was declarcd ex- 
tinct by the physicians he was let down into his coffin, 
decently disposed therein, and shut out from earthly sight 
forever. 




































THE LURDELL MURDER CASE. 

At the time our last number went to press, we stated 
that a frightful murder had been committed on the night 
of Friday, the 30th ult., in Bond Street, and that the vic- 
tim was Harvey Burdell, dentist, a man of middle age 
and considerable fortune. 

THE CORONER'S INQUEST. 

Directly on the discovery of the deed, a coroner's jury 
was impanneled, and Coroner Connery proceeded to take 
evidence. That inquest is still sitting at the time we go 
to press. It is right to say that it has been conducted in 
a manner which has excited the disgust aud indignation 
of the public. The Coroner has displayed an ignorance, 
a brutality of manner, and a levity of deportment and 
language which have actually enraged the comunity, 
and will probably lead to his dismissal by the Gov r. 
The inquest has been unnecessarily long; much valuable 
time has been wasted. 

SUBSTANCE OF TUE EVIDENCE. 

A large number of witnesses have been examined, 
among others Mrs. Cunningham, Mr. J. J. Eckel, two 
Misses Cunningham, two Masters Cunninghaia, two 
servants, Mr. Daniel Ullman, Mr. George V. Snod- 
grass—all residing in the house, together with a num- 
ber of persons connected or acquainted w.th the de- 
ceased and the Cunningham family. From their de- 
positions it appears that Dr. Burdell, whose mistress 
Mrs. Cunningham had once been, was not now on good 
terms with her, and considered that he stood in danger 
of his life from her and her family. She wanted him to 
marry her, was actually married by Rev. Mr. Marvine to 
some man who personated Burdell, and declared in her ev- 
idence on the inquest thatshe was Mrs. Burdell; but vari- 
ous circumstances go to show that this man was not Bur- 
dell, and that the certificate of marriage was based upon 
afraud. One month after the marriage, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham desired her attorney to renew a suit against Burdell 
for breach of promise; said suit having been withdrawn 
previously on terms favorable to Mrs. Cunningham. This 
would seeim to dispose of the pretended marriage, and to 
convict Mrs. Cunningham of having, on the morning 
after Burdell’s death, fraudulently assumed to be his 
widow. It also appears that Burdell, from his great ani- 
mosity to, and fear of the Cunninghams,desired to get them 
out of his house, gave them notice to quit, and was to 
have leased the house to another party named Stansbury 
on the day following the one on which he was murdered. 
llad this arrangement been carried into effect, it seems 
that Mrs. Cunningham and her daughters would have 
been destitute and withouta home. Finally, the loaded 
revolver and the safe-key belonging to Dr. Burdell have 
been found in Mrs. Cunningham's possession. 

This is the burden of evidence on which Mrs. Cunning- 
ham has been committed as an accomplice in the mur- 
der. Mr. John J. Eckel has. likewise been committed 
mainly on evidence tending to show that he was the lover 
and friend of Mrs. Cunningham, and was likely to share 
her likes and dislikes. 

Evidence has been taken to show that a cry of murder 
was heard in the street before midnight on Friday. The 
knife with which the fifteen wounds were inflicted has 
not been found, nor have biood-stains been safely traced 
beyond the hall. Eckel's clothes are missing. 

In a word, there is no evidence on which a jury would 
convict Mrs, Cunningham, Eckel, or any one else of the 
murder. But there is a powerful chain of circumstantial 
evidence implicating these two persons in the affair; and 
though the theory that they are the murderers involves 
great difficulties, supposes in them a degree of nerve and 
presence of mind such as the world has rarely seen, places 
the girls Cunningham and their friend, Mr. Snodgrass, 
in a peculiar position, and implies that the deed was 
done with an expertness, and its trail concealed with a 
skill rarely equaled, nevertheless that theory is the one 
to which the majority of this community adhere. 

.THE LAST OF TIE IMPOSTORS. 

The public are cautioned against a benevolent lady 
who is traveling about raising money by an ingenious 
process. 

She is described as about forty or forty-five years old, 
ordinary stature, black hair and eyes; had with her a 
girl about fifteen and a boy twelve years old, whom she 
claimed as son and daughter. She makes it a point to 
quarter herself on some influential family. Her modus 
operandi is to solicit subscriptions for a magazine about 
to be issued, the proceeds or profits to be devoted to be- 
nevolent purposes, but more particularly to enable Gov- 
ernor Slade to send teachers to the West. The maga- 
ine, though a very expensive one, is to be issued at a 
y low price, as ** Mr. Grinnell was to furnish th 
per gratis; Peter Cooper had made large subscriptions 
being desirous the publication should have exte 
culation. The contents would be heart-offering: i- 
ous writers and artists... Of course, the whole story }s 
bogus, all the parties named denying all knowledge of 
such magazine, 


















MURDER AND SCICIDP. 

Our friends in California keep up the excitement. A 
few days since, John Cardinell, formerly a resident of 
Columbia, California, returned with a very beautiful Cas- 
tilian woman, and together opened a gaming table. The 








woman had attractive features and good address, and con- 
sequently was very successful. On Friday last, a well- 
dressed, gentlemanly appearing Spaniard arrived in town 
in quest of this woman. He stated that formerly he had 
married her. It appeared that they had been living at 
the Hill during the past four years; that they were of the 
better class of their country people, and that at one time 
he was possessed of a considerable property. 

The woman refused to return with her husband, and it 
seems their separation was finally agreed upon. This 
morning he concluded that he would return to Mokelumne 
Hill without the woman, and to enable him to do so, bor- 
rowed a sum of money sufficient for his fare from Cardi- 
nell. Instead of doing so, however, be went to a store 
and purchased a pistol, and had it well loaded. About 10 
o'clock he proceeded to the residence of the woman, and 
found Cardinell absent, but a stranger present. His ac- 
tion betrayed no intention of murder. He spoke afiec. 
tionately to her, reproved her for her lack of love, said 
life was no longer bearable to him, that he could not ex- 
ist with the knowledge of her faithlessness, and that she 
should not live and be the mistress of another man. The 
woman replied to him that they were both poor, and that 
the step she had taken was necessary to procure her a 
livelihood. She had scarcely finished speaking, when lx 
pulled the pistol and fired at her breast, the ball taking a 
fatal effect below the left nipple. He looked at her a mo- 
ment, and seemed to gloat over her agony. ‘The persons 
present ran to give the alarm, but before they were en- 
abled to do so, he again cocked his pistol, turned the muz- 
zle to his own breast, and fired, the ball perforating his 
heart. He dicd almost instantly, but the woman is still 
lingering, although there is no chance for her recovery. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
LOTHEN ON VRITISH POLITICS. 

Me. Kinorake, the author of Fothen, is up for member 
of Parliament for Newport on the Radical ticket. 

**T am strongly of opinion that the high offices of this 
country are unduly distributed among persons of partic- 
ular families, and belonging to a particular class in soci- 
ety, without dne regard to their qualifications f 
ing them, and what isthe result? Why, that in a coun- 
trv abounding in intelligence and business-like power 
there is always one firm which is breaking down, i 
is the firmin of the Government. The House of Peers co: 
sists of, I believe, three hundred and forty-six men, an: 
the House of Commons consi-ts of six hundred and f{ 
cight, so that, in round numbers, you have one thousand 
e from whom the Ministers of State have to be + 

Very well. Now, of the three hundred and fort 
six peers, almost all, except our right reverend friends 
bishops, and two or three law lords, are selected by t 
mere accident of birth. There, remains, then, the Ii 
of Commons from which to find the selected talent of t 
country. Now, I am going to venture upon telling y 
a home truth—an unpalatable truth. We must conte: 
even though it may be an unpalatable thing to 
that the sprinkling of able men which you have in t! 
House of Commons, althongh it is selected by the people, 
is not very much greater than the sprinkling of able mcn 
in the House of Lords, where the only test is the mere 
accident of birth.” 

WHAT CONSTITUTES INFAMY IN ENGLAND. 

A Mr. James Watson, a bookseller, has lately sued a 
newsroom for about three uollars of our money, due for 
periodicals. On the plaintiff appearing in the witness- 
box, the defendant's solicitor catechised him as to his 
faith. Mr. Watson said he believed in the existence of a 
God, ‘* Whom we know as the Supreme Being ?" inter- 
rogated the lawyer. Mr. Watson answered, “I can not 
exactly tell what you know; but I believe in a Supreme 
Being.” The lawyer then proceeded to the subject of **a 
future state of rewards and punishments." On this head, 
Mr. Watson said he was not prepared to give a decided 
answer; he hardly knew whether he did or did not be- 
lieve. He wished the learned gentleman to explain to 
him what he meant by “rewardsand punishments,” The 
lawyer suggested heaven and hell as his interpretation of 
that phrase, and asked Mr. Watson if he believed in them. 
“I believe there are such things talked about,"’ replied 
Mr. Watson; “but whether there are such thingsI can't 
tell." On this, the lawyer contended that Mr. Watson's 
evidence could not be received, and the Judge (Mr. Losh) 
concurred. There being no other witnesses in attendanco 
to establish the claim, the plaintiff was nonsuited, and he 
was required to pay the costs of the defendant. Mr. 
Story, the defendant's lawyer, took occasion to remark, 
‘““The man who would give such answers as these is in- 
famous in the eyes of the law." The Judge: *It is not 
because he is infamous; but because he can't be believed.” 
Mr. Story: ‘J say that the form usedis‘*infamous.' He 
can not be heard in any court of justice.” The Judge 
(addressing the plaintiff): ** Suppose you are sworn in 
any particular way—do you consider that you would be 
in any way bound by what will take place hereafter in 
the way of punishments or rewards for it?" The plain- 
tiff: ** No, I don't, Sir." The Judge: ** Then I can’t take 
your evidence."" Mr. Story: ** Four honor ought to di- 
rect that hé should be removed from the court. Aman 
who would give utterance to opinions of thissort—" The 
Judge: ** He has a right to his opinion." 

TNE RESOLUTE ON THE STAGE. 

The Resolute affair has been introduced into all the 
Christmas Pantomimes. The ship is rep~esented on the 
stage, the American and British flags float 1rom the samo 
mast head, American and English tars fraternize on tho 
deck. The cheering which greets this scene is the most 
hearty of the evening. 

MR. THACKERAY MAKES HAY. 

The author of the Newcomes has made a contract with 
a London publisher for a book at a rate which he calcu- 
lates will pay him about seventy cents of our money per 
line. 

































HORRORS OF PRISON DISCIPLINE, 

A man named John Markham was lately condemned 
to a long imprisonment in England, by mistake. One 
of the under-sheriffs of London thus writes to the Times 
about him: **John Markham was two months in New- 
gate picking oakum with the convicts there, who in this 
prison are all in one room together—three murderers at 
one time, pirates who had deliberately planned wholesale 
massacres, to be accompanied by indescribable atrocities, 
burglars, garroters, thieves from their birth, receivers, 
putters-up of robberies, and the perpetrators of unmen- 
tionable crimes. The amusement of this den of deviltry 
is to narrate their crimes, and to plan fresh ones. Poor 
John Markham was but a cheerless guest amidst this fiend 
ish crew. He was not of them, and would not be of them. 
Rascaldom, of course, rose in its dirty majesty to avenge 
itself upon the stranger who defied it, and shrank back 
from the pollution of its very breath. John Markham 
was persecuted and tormented by his associates in New- 
gate with the most virulent and relentless malignity. 
But in course of time the torture of infamous society was 
exchanged for the torture of absolute seclusion. It was 
to Millbank that Markham was removed, and there the 
system is that of separate confinement. He was locked 
up in his cell from half-past five at night until six o'clock 
in the morning, without hearing the sound of a human 
voice. He had parted with all his ready money and many 
of his things for his defense; he had‘a wife and child: 
they were utterly destitute; she parted with every stick 
of furniture and every rag of clothing during his impris- 
onment, and many a day was without a meal of victuals, 
and now, in agony unutterable, he often thought of her, 





and how she was existing. This, however, was all, 
From Millbank Markham was removed to Pentonville. 


‘**For three months he was immured at Penutonyille— 
kept all the time in solitary confinement. Thé seclusion 
in this prison is so strictly maintained thet even in the 
chapel each prisoner is inclosed in a wooden box, where 
he can neither see others nor be seen himself. In the 
chapel, at the sound of a human voice, the convicts are 
often affected, faint away, or shriek out. * Why % I ask- 
ed Markham, ‘Oh! they think of home, or something 








of that,’ he replied. After six months had elapsed—six 
months spent in the terrible situation we have described 
—Markham was pardoned, He is now without work, 
without means of getting a living, and his character is 
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People won't believe in the innocence of the par- 
Nor is bis case a singular one.” 
A BOY'S HEAD IN A PARCEL. 

A lady in London the other day accosted a boy whom 
she met, and requested him to take a parcel to Mr. Oliver, 
of De-Beauvoir Square, with her love, promising, if he 
made haste, he should have 4d. ig addition to vd., the 
amount given to him for his trouble. The boy accord- 
ingly took the parcel as directed, and on delivering the 
massage, Mrs. Oliver expressed some surprise. The 
parcel, upon being opened, was found, to the consternation 
of all present, to contain the head of a newly-born infant, 
which had been recently cut off. The parcel was instant- 
ly given back, to be returned to the person who sent it. 
The boy at once proceeded to the spot where he had left 
the lady, who was nowhere to be found; so he took it to 
his master, Mr. Davy, a baker, in the Downham-road, 
who sent it to Mr. Raynor, surgeon of kingsland-crescent, 
who communicated all the facts to the police. 

61R ROBERT PPEL IN NOT WATER. 

The reader will remember the extracts from Sir Robert 
Peel's lecture on Russia, given a fortnight since in these 
columns, The lecture seems to have got him into trouble. 
The Queen insists on his being dismissed from the Ad- 
miralty Board, and Prince de Ligne calls him in re- 
taliation ‘‘an underbred puppy,’ blockhead,” and a 
‘*blackguard."* Count Morny has until now remained 
silent. 

A BAMPLE OF POLICE JUSTICE IN LONDON, 

While we are complaining of the maladministration 
of justice in New York, it is well to see how foreigners 
fare. A householder communicates the following story 
to the London Times: 

**A gentleman sitting with two or three friends in his 
dining-room, is all at once informed by one of his serv- 
ants that ‘somebody is trying the door!" On cautiously 
listening, he finds that there is something going on at 
the door, and on issuing suddenly forth collars a man on 
the door-step. The cook, who has been watching in the 
area, sweays the man so collared is the one who has been 
engaged for some time ‘ doing some thing at the door.’ 
The man is given in charge, is recognized by many of 
the force as a thief and as a companion of thieves. For- 
tunately, nothing is found upon him but some silver, a 
pipe, a cigar, and some lucifer matches. The presiding 
magistrate before whom he is taken this morning is ¢ 
tonished to hear that any one could ever have been lock- 
ed up on any such charge! *The man might have been 
lighting his cigar!’ The cook swears to him, the mas- 
ter of the house collars him, 1 the police recognize him 
as an old acquaintance; but at ten o'clock at night he is 
only lighting a cigar at the lock of a street-door. The 
worthy magistrate is astounded at : a charge being 
insisted on, and the householder who made it and the po- 
liceman who took it are ignominiously dismissed.” 


gone. 
doned man. 



















FRANCE 
TRIAL OF THE MURDERER OF THE aRcuprsuor. 

The murderer Verger has been tried and condemned to 
death. Thetrial was very striking and dramatic. After 
reading the indictment, which, though short, was as 
rhetoricel a3 usual, the President of the Court bade the 
prisoner stand up. 

VIRGER SAYS IIS IDEA WAS PEACE. 

Verger, in a calm tone, and with as cool and collected 

© manner as if he had been a counsel making a motion 
in court, Said: M. le President, if you will permit me, I 
hive an observation to make. 
is Paestpent. You may speak. 
PRisoner. Gentlemen, nineteen centuries ago a 
gr.at word was spoken by a man who was more than a 
mut; his name was Jesus Christ. This word was ** Pax 
vobis! Pax omnibus!" And another man whom you love 
and venerate, and whom I love and venerate with you, 
repeated this word when he said, **L’Empire c'est la 
ae e Now we must understand the sense of this great 
word— 

Tuc PRestnpENT. Excuse me: you seem to be going 
into your defense, and this is not the time. 

TuE Prisoner. The empire of the sabre is war; the 
moral empire is peace. 

PROTESTS AGAINST THE COURT. 

He claimed that his witnesses had not been summoned. 

Turk Procurrun-Generat (M. Vaisse). We must not 
attach more importance to this incident than it deserves. 
Who will believe that the prisoner has been refused any 
thing necessary for his defense? We refused to hear his 
witnesses when we knew of a scandalous libel in which 
he accuses the most eminent members of the clergy. His 
list of witnesses is but an abominable libel— 

Tue Prisoner (in a loud voice). Read it, then, read it. 

Tur Precunrur-GENERAL, It is an abominable libel— 
a farrago of calumnies, 

Tus Prisoner (furiously). Read, read, read. 

Tue Presipent. You spoke, just now, of Christ. 

Tun Petsoner. Yes, M. le President. I appeal again 
to his justice, his truth, his goodness, his mercy. 

Tue Prestpent. Enough. 

Tne Procvrevn-Gryegat. After having assassinated 
the Archbishop of Paris, this man would have us permit 
him to strike with the poniard of calumny the most em- 
inent members of the French clergy, and he asks for time 
to study his insults. 

Tue Prisoner (loudly). The defense is not free. 

Tur Peisipent. What do you mean by the defense 
not being free? 

Tur Prisoner. What is liberty but the exemption 
from— 

Tur Prestpent. It is license, doubtless. 

Tur Patsonen. No, Sir; it is the exemption from phys- 
ical bonds, from bolts and gens-d'armes; moral bonds are 
interrogatories such as you would put to me. 

Tuk Presipent. Whatdo you mean? Is not your de- 
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Tur Prisonrn. It is not free! it is not free! The de- 
fense is not free! My life has been passed with the per- 
sons that I wish to call. 

Tur PRESIDENT. Come now, once for all, are you will- 
ing to go on with the proceedings ? 

Tur Prisoner (vehemently). I desire that my wit- 
nesses should be heard. 

HE S\Y8 HE WILL ANSWER NOT A worn. 
ante having been overruled, the case pro- 
cceded, 

M. Nogent Saint Laurens rose and begged his client to 
calm himself. He would reserve to himself the right to 
call further witnesses if, in the course of the trial, he 
should see occasion to do so. 

The Prisovex—(interruptingly)—My honorable de- 
fender, I can not concede to you what I refuse to the 
Court. maintain my demand, and I desire that it may 
be execitted. ‘ 

The Court here retired to deliberate upon the prison- 
ers application to postpone the trial, and returned in a 
few minutes, when the President announced that the ap- 
plication was rejected. 

. The Prustwent.—Verger, rise and answer my ques- 
ions. 

The Prisoner—(resolutely)—I will answer nothing. 
It is moral violence. xs 
FRENCH STYLE OF CRO8S-FXAMINATION, 

‘The PaEstpENT.—Sit down, then, Usher, call the first 
witness, 

Cormont, a sergeant de ville, deposed that he was in 
the Church of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont when the Arch- 
bishop was murdered. He saw the prisoner stab the 
bishop. He assisted in arre: 
* A b7s les deesaes I" 

rhe Prsoner.—I have been ill-treated. I have a 
reproach to make against this witness. I was he 
t ten at ikicked. Such an arrest is not moral. [La 










sting the man, and heard 














ter. 

Tie Presideut here pointed to the bloody poniard, and 
aeked the pu r whether he recognized it ’ 

rhe !Bsonan.—Yes, Sir; that is the instrument I 
used 


Guillot, a huissier, heard the prisoner cry, “A bas les 
deesses ! and saw him brandish the poinard. 

Madame Laine, the woman who lets out chairs in the 
church, saw the prisoner sitting on the third row. The 
Archbishop gave his benediction, and then she saw the 
prisoner strike him. She thought at first that he had 
given a blow with his fist, 





The Prisonen.—The evidence of this lady is of no im- 
portance, I must remark, that according to Jesus Christ 
no money ought to be paidin a Church, but she made me 
pay ten centimes for the chair. I hope the money may 
profit her soul, [Sensation.] 

HE CALLS THE CLERGY PUARISFES AND BOOUNDRELS. 

Reference having been made to a leticr written by the 
prisoner, he made some exclamation, 

Tue Prestpent. Verger, what did you say? 

‘Tue Prisoner. I have to say that I am an enemy of 
the present clergy, just as Jesus Christ was the eucmy 
of the Pharisees. Iam an enemy to all that is pharisa- 
ical. I demand that the letter be read. 

Tue Procurevr. That is unnecessary. 

‘Tue Prisoner. Spectators, see how they refuse me ev- 
ery thing—physical violence, moral violence, 

M. Legentil proved the circumstances relating to the 
prisoner's conduct at Meaux. 

Tue Prisoner. I defended with all my might a man 
who was unjustly condemned by the Court of Assize for 
poisoning. 

Tux Prestpent. You alone possess the supreme eci- 
ence! You pretend to know that men are innocent who 
are condemned by the justice of their country! 

Tue Prisoner (emphatically). Yes, yes. Read my 
Colin Maillard (a pamphiect written by the prisoner). 
People (turning to the audience), ask to have that read. 
Public, ask my brother for the book; he will give it 
you. 

“ ‘The Vicar-General of Meaux stated the facts which led 
to the interdiction of the prisoner. 

Tue Prisoner (to the witnes-). You are a scoundrel. 
The President exhorted the prisoner to be moderate. 
HE CALLS AN ABLE A PAGAN. 

The Abbé of St. Germain lAuxerreis deposed: I re- 
ceived a letter from Verger, in which he threatened to 
dishonor me, as well as the manes of a person who was 
dear to me, and whom I had lost. 

Tue Prisonrr. You are a pagan to say manes, That 
is paganisni—do you hear? 

fhe prisoner here said that the witness had not stated 
what they both knew very well about the bishop of 
Evreux— 

Tur Prretpent. Stop! stop! 

Tur Prisoner (raising his voice), Nor about the Bisl- 
{Movement of indignation in the audi- 











op of Svissons. 
ence.) 

Tue Prestpent. Hold your tongue and sit down. 

Tue Prisonrr. Audience, you see 1 am not free. Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, I am not free. 

Tve Present. You are not tree to slander, and you 
shall not. 

AND THE WHOLE COURT A SET OF WRETCIIES 

The President read a letter from the prisoner asking 
pardon of the cure for his faults, 

At this stage of the proceedings the prisoner became 
more violent than ever. He declared that only garbied 
letters were read aguinst him, and loudly demanded that 
every thing should be read. He sat down and rose up 
repeatedly, with furious gestures, and called the cure a 
“ Miserable! miserable !" 

Tue Presrpent. Prisoner, by virtue of my discretion- 
ary power, I shall send you out of court, and proceed 
with the trial in your absence. 

Tus Prisonten. La parole ou laquillotine. 1am afraid 
of nothing. 1 will brave death as I brave this tribunal. 
You are a set of wretches. I fear God alone. 

The President ordered the gens-d’armes to take the 
prisoner away. He resisted, and cried, ** Help, people: 
people, defend me!" A cry here arose from the audi- 
ence, **No, no; you are an assassin, an assassin,” and 
the prisoner was dragged away from the bar amidst a 
scene such as was probably never before witnessed in a 
court of justice. The court then adjourned for a short 
time. 














I 18 TURNED OUT OF COURT. 

After the evidence for the prosecution was concluded, 
the I’resident called on the Procureur-Greneral for his 
requisitoire or speech to the jury. The Procureur-CGcn- 
eral began by saying that he had really no requisitotire 
to pronounce: he was not able to master his emotions. 

The prisoner here exclaimed: ** You tremble, Sir, you 
tremble, finding yourself opposed to such an adversary 
asiam. Yes, lam your adversary in every thing. You 
shall not speak. You have prevented me from speak- 
ing, and I will prevent you." After vain attempts to 
make the prisoner conduct himself decently, the Court, 
on the motion of the Procureur-General, pronounced a 
decree reciting that the prisoner had, by incessant clam- 
ors and insults, obstructed the course of justice; and or- 
dering that, by virtue of Articles 9, 10, and 12 of the law 
of September 25, 1555, he should be removed from Court, 
the trial proceeding in his absence. 

The prisoner suffered himself to be taken away quietly. 

SENTENCED TO DEATH. 

His counsel, M. Nogent, pleaded insanity. The jury, 
after twenty minutes’ retiection, brought in a verdict of 
Guilty, and the Court sentenced him to death. 

A BOYAL HISTORIAN. 

“The affair,” says Galignani, *relative to the auto- 
graph manuscript of the late King Louis Philippe, en- 
titled, Continuation de U' Histoire Genéalogique et Chrono- 
logique de la Maison Royale de France, des Pairs, &c., 
which excited so much attention last summer, has come 
on again before the Civil Tribunal. It may be remem- 





bered that the late King, when Duke of Orleans, occupied 4 


his leisure hours in writing the continuation of the his- 
tory in question, which, having been commenced by a 
monk named Father Anselme, was only brought down 
to some years preceding the great revolution. After his 
accession to the throne, the King had little or no time to 
devote to the continuation of the work, but he carefully 
preserved the manuscript which he had prepared, and 
had it bound into three volumes. In the revolution of 
February, 15458, the volumes disappeared from the Palace 
of the Tuileries, and nothing was heard of them until 
last summer, when a person named Vallette offered on 
certain conditions three volumes of the King's manu- 
scripts to the royal family of Orleans. He was called 
on to produce one of the volumes, and to say how they 
came into his possession, but he refused to do either. 
On the 7th of August, on the application of all the sons, 
grandchildren, sons-in-law, and daughters-in-law of the 
late King, authority to seize the volumes was granted by 
the President of the Civil Tribunal. The scizure was 
etiected on the 9th, in the residence of Vallette. On the 
2lst, on the application of the advocate of the Orleans 
family, the volumes, which were in the custody of an 
officer of the Tribunal, were ordered to be given up to 
them. ‘To this application, at the moment, M. Vallette 
made no opposition, but he subsequently put in an oppo- 
sition, and it was to obtain a decision thereon that the 
matter came before the Civil Tribunal. The advocate 
of the Orleans family contended that M. Vallette could 
not have come by the manuscripts honestly. M. Val- 
lette’s advocate argued that the papers possessed by his 
client did not consist of the volumes taken from the Tuil- 
eries, but of the original rough notes, which had been 
put into some person's hands to copy, and so had come, 
in a perfectly honest manner, into the possession of M. 
Vallette. The tribunal postponed the case for a week, 
to hear the reply of the Orleans party and to give judg- 
ment. 
TUS BALY MAS A COLD LN ITS HEAD, 

Paris was shocked to hear, on the 19th ult., that the 
baby had a cold in its head, and experienced difficulty in 
breathing through its nose, Orleanist and Legitimist 
stock rose, and the diplomatic body to a man left their 
cards at the palace, On the 20th, the Moniteur, the offi- 
cial paper of the empire, admitted the obstruction in 
the imperial baby nove, but denied that the event pos- 
sessed dynastic importance. The Napoleonists were much 
relieved by the announcement. 

EXTKE ‘ORDINARY SCENE AT THE OPIRA. 

Avery well-knotvn Paris lady, of rema:kable eccen- 
tricity, went to the opera the other day in a dress of even 
unt ual seantiness, She was with a female friend, ina 
box near the stage, and her dress was so low that, as far 
as the spectators were concerned, it might almost as weil 
have been no dress at all. This roused the indignation 


of the public; the pit stood up in a mass; the men threw 
their handkerchiefs to the too charming beauty, and cried 
with Molére’s Tartufie, 

* Cachez ce sein que je ne saurais voir.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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* On 27th December, the students of a military school at 





But all was in vain, till at last a Commissary of Police 
appeared at the door of the box and desired the fair ** ex- 
hibitioners” to effect a prudent retreat. They boldly and 
obstinately refused to comply, and as soldiers meddle 
now, in France, with «very kind of business, some war- 
riors on duty were called in, and had to remove the two 
ladies. 
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TUE CAGE OF MR. MORTCY. 

An inquiry hes been instituted into the case of this 
gentleman, who was killed by the guard at Clichy. The 
French authorities exculpate the soldicr, but express 
great regret at the occurrence, and offer to give Madame 
Morey a pension for life. When, twenty-two years ayo, 
an accidental shot from an American frigate killed :ix 
French sailors, the Government of the United States set- 
tled upon their families twice the usual French pension. 
Itis hoped that in this instance the Emperor will display 
equal liberality. 

AN AUTHOR MULCTS HIS PUDLISHERS. 

It is usually regarded as a benefit to illustrate an au- 
thor's books. But in Paris the contrary seems to be the 
rule. Alexandre Dumas has, within the last few days, 
obtained a judgment from one of the courts, to the efiect 
that one of the principal Paris publishers shall pay him 
a sum exceeding £8000 in English money, for having, in 
violation of agreements between them in reprinting cer- 
tain of his works, produced a greater number of copies 
than he was entitled to do, and having improperly brought 
out illustrated editions of others. Large as this sum is, 
it is only about one-fourth of what Dumas thought him- 
self warranted in claiming. On the other hand, a coun- 
ter-action, brought by the publ 'sher against the author, 
to obtain from him some £12,000 for alleged breach of 
sundry agreements, was dismissed, though on one point 
Dumas was ordered to pay bim a petty sum. 


RUSSIA. 


A POLISH COUNT MARI 
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otf his wife’s jewelry as booty. A letter left behind i 
formed Miss Ward of a fact of which she had been till 
that moment entirely rant, to wit: that any Rus- 
ian marriage not according to the service recoguized 
d the Rus-ian Government, was 
invalid and not bindi aud that the service which 
united them resem! in no wise the one required, they 
were as free as if no service had been performed. The 
consternation of Miss Ward and her tamily at this delect- 
ale piece of villainy may well be imagined; for on in- 
quiry they found the Count's statement was but too true 

Phe lady's family laid a petition before the Emperor 
of Russia, praying tor the rehabilitation of her honor by 
a inarriage with the Count. 

fhe moment the case was laid before the Emperor, an 
» the Russian Minister at Naples (where 
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order was issued 
the Count was then living), to confer with the Neapoli- 
tan Government with a view to hisarrest. The Neapol- 
itan-Government, which was just then in great favor with 
Russia, yielded at once to the request. ‘he Count was 
seized by the Neapolitan police, and at Russia's expense 
was conducted to the Russian frontier; there he was re- 
ceived by the Russian police and carried to Warsaw. 
I'he Wards were already there, awaiting his arrival. 
fhe Count was marched into the church by a posse of 
policemen, and was compelled to stand up before the al- 
tar aud marry Miss Ward in due form. When the cere- 
mony was concluded, his wife, now legally the Countess 
of ——, made him a formal bow, and bade him adicu for- 
ever. 

The Count, who was an exile, was sent to Siberia, his 
property was confiscated, the Countess retaining by law 
one-third. The family immediately left again tor Italy, 
where they are spending the winter. The father and 
brother of Mi-s Ward were present at the marriage at 
Warsaw with revolvers in their pockets, determined, if 
there was any flinching on the pgrt of the Count to blow 
his brains out. For in view of the fact that he was des- 
tined to Siberia under any circumstances, it was feared 
that he might not at the last moment pronounce the ne- 
cessary word. 











ITALY. 
THE EMPEROR'S-TOUR A FAILURE. 

It seems now generally admitted that the Emperor's 
tour through Italy has been a failure. His reception 
at Milan was very discoursging. A numerous crowd 
thronged the streets, but it was silent. The Emperor 
was cheered on four occasions; first, before the eastern 
gate, where hisses mingled with the applause; before 
the Dario, where the government employes had assem- 
bled; before the palace of Princess Semailoff; and be- 
fore the Hotel de Ville. At the theatre the public con- 
sisted of the military, functionaries, rustics, men, and 
women—these individuals replacing for the occasion the 
Milanese public. The administration had insisted upon 
having the keys of the palaces—abandoned, under vari- 
ous pretexts, by the proprietors—and installed their sol- 
diers, cmployés, and their families, and some other spec- 
tators of a lesser grade. At the official presentation not 
more than one hundred persons were present; the Milan- 
ese nobility were absent almost to a man. 

THE EXPLOSION OF A FRIGATE. 

The frigate Carlo Zerzo blew up the other evening in 
the harbor of Naples. The explosion is said to have been 
fearful. The royal family were at the San Carlo at the 
time, and the violence of the shock having put out the 
lights, people rushed forth in the dark, uttering exclama- 
tions of terror. A large part of the city also was struck 
with sudden darkness; carriages and cavalry soldiers 
dashed wildly to and fro. Cries of. **Fui! fui!" were 
heard in some directions. Thousands of windows were 
broken. The Queen, who is near her confinement, faint- 
ed; and the Commandante of the Carlo Terzo, on hear- 
ing the explosion in the streets, nearly fell to the ground 
in something bordering on an apoplectic stroke. Tho 
boats of the English ship Malacca were instantly ordered 
out, and were making for the scene of the disaster in five 
minutes. Twenty-five of the crew of the unfortunate 
frigate were taken off by them, and expressed their grat- 
itude by kissing the hands and fect of their preservers. 
Preparations were made on board the Malacca for the re- 
ception and surgical treatment of the wounded ; but those 
who were saved happened not to be hurt, Notwithstand- 
ing this, there have not been wanting hints that the ca- 
tastrophe was caused by the English.—A Naples corre 
spondent of the ord states that, just before the explo- 
tion on board the steamer Charl:s 111., a louwl voice was 
heard, crying, **To the’ bow and the stern all who wish 
to save themselves!" 

TORIURE OF THE MAN WHO TRIED TO KILL TUE KING. 

It has now leaked out that Milano, the soldier who 
tried to assassinate the King, was tortured before execu- 
tion. The manner of the torture was as follows: He was 
stripped, bound hand and foot, and hurfg to a beam with 
his head downward; he was tormented in this position 
for two hours, burning wisps of straw being held under 
his head. He was also bound and hung up by the ears, 
causing him the most agonizing pains in the head and 
ears; and the ground beneath him was covered with 
burning coals, so that with his bare feet he covld not 
stand, He was also tortured with alternate applications 
of cold and boiling water, and his shoulder-bones were 
pulled out of joint with ropes tied to the arms. Lastly, 
he was‘scourged; and those who saw his naked body de- 
clare that the skin was blackened, with green and yellow 
marks upon it, hideous to behold. 


TURKEY. 
NOW TUE FRENCH ARE BELOVED AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 




















e, young Turkish infidels, 


Constantinople, all, of cou 
k red a 


into the French burial-ground and de 
er of. crosses placed over tie tombs of the r« 
rhe official journal, while it is anxious to | 
ak of the act as emanating from children of twelve or 
fourteen years of age, takes great pains to iiapress upon 














been applied, and that the Director, 
ent himself te M. Thouvenel, the embassador, to make 
an apology. 





A MAN SII00OTS AT THE FINANCE MINISTER AND TAKES 
OFF 118 OWN EAR. 

A letter-writer from Madrid describing the late attempt 
on the life of Sefor Barzallanana, Minister of Finance, says 
that he had lately dismissed many office-holders from their 
posts. Well, one poor oftice-holder got turned out of his 
hert, who, it seems, is the father of a family of four chil- 
dren, and has a respectable lady fora wife. This poordevil, 
in his despair, took two pistols in his pockets and went, as 
Sefor Barzallanana came down the bi: staircase of the Fi- 
nar ce Department, and snapped one in his face, The cap 
pane gy nee diénot. The Minister, however, 
stairs. TI 3 ani, itened, and fell rolling down the 
} oe ven the ex-office-holder put the other pistol to 
cot own head and blew off one of his ears. Se he was 

left without hi office and without his ear: but he go 
ae re ~ aig '* in the Saladero prison, and the Min- 

as a'ready recovered from his headache, but that 
of the poor ex-office-ex-ear-holder still continues. So 
the justice of Heaven is displayed even in the Spanish 
Finance Department. 

THE WAY THEY GET RID OF ONDOXIOTS POLITICIANS. 

General !’rim has for some time been obnoxious to the 
French party and Narvaez. The French minister ac- 
cordingly asked him toa ball. Prin took his boned tur- 
key and refreshmeuts toward four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, alongside of the Minicters of the Cabinet and other 
distinguished gueste; then took pleasant leave of the 
embassador’s hospitable halls, expecting, doubtless, to 
get through the process of digestion in his own bed. But 
as he set foot in the street he found two officers of the 
Civil Guard, who politely requested him to take a seat 
with them in a post-chaise which the government had 
provided for his especial use. Mr. Prim was disconso- 
late, but there was no remedy, So the valiant general 
was whipped off on the road to Toledo, in the cool of the 
morning, in his white neck-cloth, straw-colored gloves, 
and patent-leather boots. ‘The staid post-chaise is report- 
ed to have drawn up in the court-yard of the Castle at 
Toledo; but others say that it will soon continue its 
journey to Cadiz, where the general will be invited to 
embark for the Canary I-lands 

COUNTESS MONTIJO SMUGGLES A NEW Wig. 

The Countess, mother of the Fmpress Eugenie, has 
just obtained a new wig from Paris, To save the duty, 
the article was sent into Spain as “ dispatches,"* and the 
Marquis Turgot, the Plenipotentiary, carried it in his 
pocket to the residence of the Countess. 

CUBA. 
THE CREOLES DEFENDING AN AMERICAN, 

A little incident has just taken place at Havana, which 
secms to indicate a very friendly feeling toward Ameri- 
cane on the part of the native Cubans. Captain Cain, 
of the schooner Frank A. Hall, in company with a pas- 
senger, seated himself on a chair in the square, opposite 
the residence of the Captain General, to hear the music. 
In a few minutes he arose to take a promenade around 
the square; but ecarcely had he proceeded a dozen fect 
when he was rudely grasped by the arm by the boy- 
keeper of the chairs, who demanded in Spanish for him 
to pay the value of the chair he had broken. Unable to 
understand the least word of the language, he asked 
some persons near him what was required from him 
Some one understanding English told him the boy want- 
ed payment for the chair he had broken; thereupon 
several Cubans, who were sitting within a few inches, 
jumped up and in Spanish denied the charge of the 
broken chair. A crowd of several hundred was now 
formed, and, disregarding a ravishing air from the band, 
entered upon the subject with great warmth, and told 
the captain not to mind what any one said, but place 
himself under their protection. 

The Captain was taken by the arm by several Cubans, 
who said, “Do not mind this boy, but walk round the 
square like a gentleman." The boy went for a watch- 
man, who tapped the captain's shoulder, and said, in 
Spanish, what was equivalent to *tcome with me." Tho 
Cubans, who had now become excited, told him to mind 
his business, and to go away, or they would kick him. 
Captain Cain, though charged with a misdemeanor he was 
not guilty of, yet seeing the crowd increase and getting 
more excited, put his hand in his pocket to pay any 
amount asked, The Cubans prevented him, decidedly, 
positively —“ Capitaine, do not; go with us." 

They joined arms with him, and proceeded to the Com- 
missary's office, who being absent, oy = went into 
Dominick's Hotel. They had scarcely there any 
length of time, when the boy, who had dogged them all 
the way, came in with the Commissary himself. He was 
a true Spaniard. He sawin the captain an American, 
and without lifting his eyes afterward, in the most posi- 
tive and arbitrary manner commanded payment, not- 
withstanding a universal remonstrance from every Cuban 
present. He was inflexible, whereupon Mr. Dominick 
and several Cubans (no Americans present offered to pay) 
volunteered to settle the matter. The Commissary re- 
fused to take the money from any except the captain, 
but the pertinacity of the officer was equaled by Mr. ——, 
who insisted on paying himeeif, which he did. 

CHINA. 
PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

The Chinese have fired and destroyed the hongs or 
foreign factories; and it is expected that the British will 
not spare the town of Canton. Nothing seems to be ex- 
pected from the humanity or common scnse of the viceroy 
Yeh. He is said to be one of the most odious and cruel 
men that it is possible to meet with, and has a system of 
his own. He keeps a certain number of the most wretch- 
ed kind of paupers, whom he feeds, and every time that 
an audacious act of robbery is committed—too weak and 
cowardly himself to dare to arrest the assassins—he takes 
a dozen of these paupers, beheads them, and then writes 
to the emperor that a frightful crime has been committed, 
but that the act has immediately met its reward, and the 
authors, arrested by him, have been punished with death. 
He is said to have caused the death of 70,000 persons dur- 
ing his governorship. 

NICARAGUA, 
BRITISH INTERFERENCE. 

On 16th January, a boat was lowered from H. B. M. 
ship Cossack, and a British officer and party of men landed 
at Punta Arenas, and offered British protection to such 
of the filibuster party under Lockridge as desired to 
claim it. Ten men stepped forward, and were conducted 
to the English ship. A General Wheat made a fine speech, 
pitching into the English in reference to New Orleans, 
and Colonel Lockridge addressed the following spunky 
letters to the captain of the Orton. 

Ponta Anenas, Jan. 16, 1857. 

S1n,—Your communication of this cate has been re- 
ceived. I yield to your demands, because I know you 
have the means of enforcing them, but had I one-third 
your force I would not yield, 
7 Yours respectfully, 8. A, Locxrrpes. 

To Joun E. Ersxuve, UH. B. M. ship Orion, 

THE PROTEST. 
In the above was inclosed the foHowing protest: 
Punta ARENAB, Jan, 16, 1857. 

Srr,—Your communication of this date has been re- 
ceived, requesting the immediate surrender ofsuch British 
subjects as may be found at this Emigrant Depot, ac- 
conipanied by a threat to enforce your orders ——, 
plied with, In auswer, I have to say ae lapped find, 
shall be allowed to take such subjects as they may Bnd, 
at the eame time reserving to myecl?. as Emigrant Agent 

» in nara the right to protest, as I 
for the Kepublic of Nicaragua, tater? 
now solemnly do, against 60 high-h anded = interference 
in the — — . Ara we KRIDGE. 

To Joux L. I: june, I, B. M. ship Orton. 

AMrTIcAN IN rFRENCE. 

Meanwhile the tr ithe *tilitusters’’ have gone on 
fre s dey to das —vii parties appearing to under- 

r a that it is merely ree k up for furm’s sake, 
Th er dullness of the proceedings was relieved by 
the offer of the flibusters’ ¢ munsel to produce a letter 
franked by the President, and written by his private sec- 
retary, such letter showing that Mr, Pierce was interested 
in the Kinney grant. ‘The fact appears to be that Mr. 
Sidney Webster once had an interest in that grent, but 
that he got rid of it when the company got into difficul- 
ties, 
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. visit it, he would, doubtless, advert in glowing 
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A TRAMP THROUGH THE BACKWOODS 
OF COSTA RICA. 

{ nap been in San José some four months— 
liad eaten tortillas and garlic, drunk cocoa and 
chicha, danced, and I must own gambled, until 
[ was heartily tired of all these amusements. 

San Jose, I ought to say, is the capital, chief 
commercial place, and nearly the geographical 
centre of the little State of Costa Rica. As a 
town, it is remarkably modest and unpretend- 
I fancy the lamented Diogenes would 
Could he 


ing. 
have been highly pleased with it. 


terms to the modest simplicity of its architec- 
ture (the houses have neither glazed windows 
nor planked floors, and the only church-steeple 
in the place stands in a little square alongside 
of the church, of which it is supposed to form 
a part), and would go into ecstacies over the 
pleasing plainness displayed by the natives in 
matters of dress (some folks would call it un- 
dress). 

There is an inscription over one of the church- 
doors, which I used to think ought to be put over 
the town—as the only reasonable excuse for its 
lack of beauty: Esta es casa de Dios, casa de 
oracion—NO DE VANITADES. This is a house of 
God—a house of prayer—not of vanity. Cer- 
tainly no one would accuse the little place or 
its inhabitants of vanity. 

I owned above that [had gambled. Iknow 
that the respectable reader will hold up his 
hands, and turn up his eyes at such an avowal, 
and will, straightway, give me over to ‘‘ Jim- 
my Squarefoot.” But what is a man to do? 
There was no library that 7 could get at, no 
hwnting-ground, no chance for quiet or unquiet 
excitement of any kind in the town or its neigh- 
borhood. You can’t go on for ever munching 
tortillas, or sipping cocoa. The Senoritas are 








DON JUAN BATISTA BONILLA, 


neither good-looking nor intelligent, and the 
cigars are too abominably bad for a Virginian 
of refined taste. 

The market on Saturdays, the occasional 
masquerades and processions, the queer rejoic- 
ings at the funeral of an infant—all these, of 
course, helped to while away the time. But 
then there was a very large portion left, which 
neither theatre nor churech-going could make 
way with. And so, you see, I naturally enough 
dropped into a cock-pit one day to see the 
sport. 

The cock-pit is the only legal gambling-house 
in San José. It is under the protection of the 
Government, which draws a part of its receipts 
into the public treasury. It is the most dem- 
ocratic place even in this democratic country. 
Here, the most flea-bitten beggar of them all ven- 
tures his rea/ or medio, and is for the time hail- 
fellow-well-met with the wealthiest man in the 
land. Here, Don José Joaquin Mora, brother 
of the President of the Republic and General 
of its army of ragamuflins, daily wins or loses 
a goodly number of pesos. And to this old 
broken-down house in the Calle de Carcel, all 
the Dons and Seniors, Mandadores and Peones, 
who can raise the necessary medio, entrance fee, 
flock, on Sunday morning, to have their sluggish 
Castilian blood stirred by the game. 

It's no use to describe a cock-fight. Every 
body has seen amateur performances of the 
kind. And the regular fighter differs in noth- 
ing from the militia man, his brother, except in 
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CUTTING THROUGH, 


enormous hooked nose, a deep voice, an austere 
countenance, a solemn gait, and a scrupulously 
clean shirt. What is the use of description ? 
Fancy Don Quixote returned to life, and gone 
mad on the subject of fighting-cocks, and you 
have Don Juan B. Bonilla before you. When 
J saw him I involuntarily cast my eyes beyond 
him in search of trusty Sancho. But the Squire 
was not there. The Knight—he was every inch 
a most undoubted Knight—was walking up to 
the pit with a pet rooster in his arms. It was 
easy to see that this was his hobby. Talk to him 
upon any of the few matters of the day, and he 
would reply in monosyllables, or would speak 
of them only as they bore on his favorite sub- 
ject. Talk of the crops, and he would hope 
they would turn out well, that his birds might 
have their crops full. The weather ?—he hoped 
it would be fair, as he desired on the morrow 
to introduce a new cock. The general pros- 
perity of the nation?—the only way to judge 
of that was by the amount of money bet on the 
favorite bird of the day. His whole world—all 
of time and space—centred about that dirty pit 
in the Calle de Carcel. 

The old-man amused me, and so I made his 
acquaintance. Hetook a grave, sober kind of 
pleasure in showing me the good points of fight- 
ing-birds; and I profited by his instructions by 
ene day winning a few pesos from my instruc- 
tor. Don Quixote did not even smile, but 
handed over the stakes with the same serenc 
gravity with which, in his former state of exist- 
ence, he would, doubtless, have handed over a 
rescued damsel to her friends. 

I have no doubt it was Satan himself who 
tempted me to this first bet, and allowed me to 
win it. Jingling the half dozen pesos in my 
pocket, I walked up to the pit, and called aloud 
a heavier bet on my favorite bird. It was taken. 
Iwon; and Don José Mora paid me over half a 
dozen pieces of eight. To win of Don José, the 
chief of all the pit frequenters of Costa Rica, 
was an honor not vouchsafed every day to a 
stranger; and, of course, the Americano, the 
Virginian, at once rose high in the popular es- 
teem. Not higher, however, than he stood in 
his own. From this day I was a regular fre- 
quenter of the pit; and in a week’s time had 
lost all my ready money except about a hundred 
pesos, prudently held in reserve, and was in- 
debted to various individuals to the amount of 
several hundred dollars more. 

These being debts of honor, I judged it right 
that my friends should trust in my honor to pay 
them; and finding a longer stay in San José 


is straight, and for this country not so bad. 





a little better training and superior equipment. 
There was « character, however, among the 
men who owned and trained the cocks; whom I 
Mittst say something about. Den Tron Batista 
Boniila—that was his name. ancy a long, 











tedious, I started off one night for the not-far- | 
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had a good rifie and a tolerably good mule, 
and so got to Angostura without difficulty. 

If San José is tame, this place is certainly un- 
bearable. There were not half a dozen houses 
erected at the time of my visit. The site for 
the settlement was evidently chosen more for 
its beautiful scenery than for any advantages it 
had for the farmer or the merchant. The whole 
is yet a wilderness—a deep, silent, almost mo- 
tionless forest. Very few animals seem to fre- 
quent the woods. I shot only a few monkeys 
and parrots on my way thither, and, had I not 
grown tolerably used to native living, and ac- 
customed my stomach to fare which more civil- 
ized people would little relish, I should have 
gone hungry. 

I got to Angostura on the second day after 
leaving San José, having camped out one night 
on the road, with my blanket around me, my 
feet to the fire, and my revolver and chicha bot- 
tle under my head, in the regular hunter style. 
On the day after my arrival a party were to 
start on an exploring expedition toward the 
east coast, through a forest which it was said 
had never been penetrated by civilized men. 
This smacked of adventure, and I, finding the 
expenses moderate and my company seemingly 
welcome, at once concluded to go along. 

The real object of the expedition was to ascer- 
tain the practicability of a straight line road be- 
tween Angostura and the port of Limon, on the 
Atlantic coast, a distance, as the bird flies, of 
not more than thirty miles. Of course, as our 
journey was to be through primitive forests, it 
was necessary that we should be tolerably ex- 
tensively provided with provisions and protec- 
tions against the weather. It was supposed that 
we should require at least two weeks to reach 
our goal; and for fear of accidents and unfore- 
seen detentions, the expedition was furnished 
with corn meal, rice, coffee, beans, and aguadi- 
ente in quantities sufficient to last twenty days. 

Our party numbered in all thirty-two men. 
Of these the greater portion were peones—bear- 
ers of the needed provision and camp equipage— 
and axe-men, to clear the way. The head man 
was a German engineer, who started upon this 
tour with such an amount of luggage as at once 
proved to me that Ae was not the man to engi- 


neer us safely through many difficulties. He 
had at least a dozen suits of clothes. He had 


an India-rubber cloth tent, big and heavy enough 
for an elephant to carry. He had numberless 








contrivances for comforting his outer and inner | 


man, all clumsy to a laughable degree. 
last—I could scarcely believe my eyes—he had 


And | 


actually an iron bedstead, with all the appurte- | 


distant German colony of Angostura. The road | nances thereunto belonging, which, of course, 
I | formed a load for several of the peones. 





THE DELIVERANCE, 





thin, meazre tizure, with sharp features, and an 





| of a high peak the far-distant Atlantic. 
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Two German travelers and savans, with my- 
self, made up the balance of our staff. These 
gentlemen were better fitted for traveling, but 
were encumbered with diverse instruments, such 
as a barometer and thermometer, which they 
bore about with great care and admirable pa- 
tience. As for myself, I was prepared to rough 
it, and had provided myself with a square strip 
of rubber cloth as a protection against the rain, 
a hammock to sling beneath this cover, a supply 
of ammunition and tobacco, and my usual re- 
volver and rifle. 

It had been a matter of some difficulty to 
raise men for the expedition—the natives seeing 
but little charm in adventure, and standing in 
unwholesome dread of the wild beasts and wild- 
er Indians said to inhabit the forest. Never- 
theless, our leaders were able, with the help of 
extra pay and large doses of aguadiente or chicha, 
to inspire the party with some degree of enthu. 
siasm, and we marched out with many loud 
boasts of what we would effect; the peones 
shouting, ‘‘ Mejor morir que volver sin ir a Lis 
mon!” expressive of a determination to die on 
the way rather than fail in attaining the object 
of the expedition. 

Well, we started. The machete-men first, to 
clear the way, encumbered with vines and un-~ 
derbrush; next the bearers; and finally the 
four men for whom the others labored. 

I dare say the reader, inexperienced in the 
difficulties of tropical woodcraft, will wonder 
that it should take a party of men two weeks to 
make a distance of fifty or even eighty miles. 
I judged myself that ten days would be abun- 
dantly sufficient to accomplish our purpose, 
but was fortunate in laying in a stock of to- 
bacco which lasted at least three weeks. With- 
out this I could never have undergone what I 
did. 


The first few days were totally eventless. We 





AN INDIAN CACIQUE, 


broke up our camp at daylight in the morning 
(6 o'clock), got under way about seven, and tray- 
eled along a narrow and oft-obstructed path 
till the diurnal rain began, when we encamped 
for the balance of the twenty-four hours. It 
was a poor, dull life. The laborers had too 
little spirit to enliven the scene with song or 
story. They toiled onward, dull and silent. 
My German fellow-adventurers, on the other 
hand, were too intent on making good headway, 
and keeping their pipes lit and their mathemat- 
ical and topographical instruments intact, to 
talk much. They took notes of the simplest 
occurrences, with a Pickwickian exactness and 
diffuseness. Although never attempting to shoot 
any thing (except the sun), they were veritable 
Nimrods in imagination ; and when our little 
party were gathered about the evening fire, were 
delighted, and I fear sometimes too credulous 
listeners to aggravated stories of hunting ad- 
venture told by one of their associates. 

In seven days we had made about half the 


| distance between Angostura and the coast, and 


on the morning of that day beheld from the top 
It was 
a sight good for the almost despairing peones, 


| who had already for some days been suffering 


| found 


under attacks of home-sickness. 

Up to this time nothing had occurred to break 
the monotony of the trip. Except monkeys, 
parrots, pigeons, and some smaller birds, we 
no game. The carpenterio (called so 
from the sound he utters, which very much re- 
sembles the blows of an axe), the blacksmith 
bird, with jis anvil-like ring, the shrill scream 


, of the parrots—these were the sounds which 


_—_—_— 


awoke us in the morning, accompanied us 
through the day, and lulled us to sleep at night. 

I don’t know either about being Inlled to 
sleep by such noises. There was one abomina- 
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ble beast whose groans, screams, snarls, shrieks, , 


and howls would drive sleep from almost any 
eyelids. This was the mono colorado—the con- 
go or howling ape—an ugly creature, of a color 
between brick-dust and common dirt, a long 
beard, and a most fearful power of lungs. A 
man don’t sleep the first night he is exposed to 
the influences of a congo-concert. But a very 
few days of forest experience hardens one’s au- 
ricular nerves against the attacks of even this 
unmusical howler. 

The rain sometimes prevented us from cook- 
ing, causing doleful groans from the engineer. 
Sometimes it came on so suddenly as to give us 
no time even for spreading our tents, or gaining 
shelter of any kind. In such cases, of course, 
the peones suffered most. To be wet through 
by a rain in the tropics is apt to bring on instant 
and general debility, followed by fever. No 
one attempts to travel during the continuance 
of a shower, and exposure to its drenchings is 
carefully avoided. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that, on waking up on the morning of the 
ninth day, we found several of our peones sick. 
Some fever bark was administered in doses of 
brandy, and this proved generally efficacious in 
stopping, for a time at least, the progress of dis- 
ease. But it became evident that most of our 
party were now so far disheartened as to make 
them more than usually impressible to the evil 
influences of the weather. Several complained 
during the day, and finally, on camging at night, 
within sound of a stream whose rippling waters 
emptied themselves into ocean, the peones, tomy 
astonishment, declared their wish to turn back 
homeward. 

Another day spent in vain attempts to reach 
the river, whose ripple we plainly heard, the 
gleam of whose waters we even saw, but from 
whose shores we were held back by a seemingly 
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impenetrable jungle—one more day, and then 
it was determined to give up the trip and start 
upon the return 

It is perhaps needless to specify the different 
reasons why this determination was particularly 
unwelcome tothe present writer. Circumstances 
which had occurred at San José just before my 
departure thence, made it rather an object to me 
to widen the space between myself and that te- 
dious place. When, therefore, it was announced 
to me that we must return, I asked for my share 
of the remaining provisions, and freely expressed 
my determination to go ahead—alone, if neces- 
sary ; with company, if such could be obtained. 
A peon, whose spirit of adventure was stirred by 
my declaration of independence, ranged him- 
self on my side. And, after several vain at- 
tempts on the part of my companions to pre- 
vail on me to accompany them, they turned their 
faces westward, and left us alone to our fate. 

As it was no part of my ambition to establish 
an air-line connection between Angostura and 
Limon—as I cared little whether I reached 
Limon or some other port on the coast—and, 
finally, as the river would afford, doubtless, the 
easiest mode of transport to the sea-side, we at 
once made tracks in that direction. With our 
machetes we were actually obliged to hew our- 
selves a path through the dense jungle. Torn 
by thorns and briars, with our hands and feet 
bleeding, and our garments in tatters, we 
reached, toward nightfall, the shores of the 
stream. It was a day of some desperate ad- 
ventures. Ileretofore our progress had been 
not only slow but cautious, and our machete- 
men, fearful of serpents, prudently beat the bush 
before they cut it. We had no time for such tri- 
fling, but hewed our way through snakes ar‘ all. 
We had not advanced five yards from the camp 
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when José Velasquez ran toward me, with ter- 
ror-swollen eyes, to say that there was a tre- 
mendous serpent in front. His (the serpent’s, 
not José’s) head I cut off at one clip. He was 
stupefied with an overdose of congo, having— 
so I judged from an immense swelling about 
the region of his stomach—recently swallowed 
one of these howlers. We did not stop to meas- 
ure his length nor diameter, for there were 
more of the same sort not far off—a fact of 
which we were made aware by the agonized 
howling and chattering of a family of monkeys, 
among whom the relatives of our late victim 
were making a sad inroad. We shot two ser- 
pents, and then let fly a volley of small-shot at 
the monkeys, which last was productive of a 
shower of rotten sticks. 

It was night ere we reached the river-bank. 
We had in the course of the day killed six ser- 
pents, a dozen or more monkeys, of various 
sizes and degrees of impudence, and a waree, 
or wild hog. The last was slain within sight 
of the water, and off its haunches José and I 
breakfasted and dined next day. For supper, 
we were content with a crust of tortilla and di- 
vers pulls at a brandy-flask. Of course there 
was no tent nor hammock to-night. We thought 
ourselves lucky in the possession of a ragged 
blanket; and, rolled in this, with my feet ex- 
posed to the genial blaze of a large fire, and my 
head pillowed on a stump, I sank to sleep. 

I suppose it was about two o'clock in the 
morning when I was startled out of my nap by 
a shrieking, so loud, so discordant, so fiendish, 
so agonizingly human at times, as to make my 
hair stand on end, and my blood to curdle with 
terror. The forest seemed alive with beasts ; 
the welkin “‘rang again” with ten thousand 
noises of the night, each one louder and more 
disagreeable than its predecessor. There was 
no more sleep for me that night. I lay still by 
the renovated fire, smoking my pipe and listen- 
ing to the infernal concert. It seemed as though 
an animal Sang-verein had met, and was per- 
forming for a wager. José woke up toward 
morning; and then I learned that the uproar of 
the preceding night was, after all, nothing more 
than an aggravated attack of the congo music, 
to mild doses of which I had sometime been 
used. 

Well, we were at the water-side. How to 
get farther was a problem for the solution of 
which I thought proper to call together all the 
wisdom available. José ‘‘ did not know.” That 
was a complaint which was chronic in his con 
stitution. He was, in all respects, a most unde- 
niable Know-Nothing. He knew nothing about 
the woods, knew nothing about the water, knew 
nothing of canoe building, nor canoe paddling, 


\ 
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nor canoe hauling-up. He could not shoot, nor 
could he swim. But he had a most unlimited 
confidence in me, and was convinced that I 
could do any and all of these things—a convic- 
tion which afforded him a good deal more com- 
fort than it did me. 

We cooked and ate our breakfast—a nice 
roast monkey (it looks very much like roast 
child till you get used to it) and a haunch of 
wild hog. Of tortillas we had but few, and 
these were prudently held in reserve. After 
breakfast a council of war was called, in which, 
I presiding, it was moved, seconded, and unan- 
imously carried: First, That to get down the 
river some kind of vessel was absolutely neces- 
sary; Second, That to construct a canoe would 
require too long a time—leaving out of consid- 
eration the fact that we did not know how; 
Third, That it would, under the circumstances, 
be advisable to build a raf?, on which the mem- 
bers of the council might possibly float down- 
stream toward the outposts of civilization ; 
Fourthly, That said raft ought to be started on 
its way as soon as possible. 

Whereupon the council adjourned, and took, 
first, a drink; then a smoke; and then two 
machetes, with which (the machetes) we straight- 
way began to fell sundry young trees, designed 
for the afore-mentioned raft. 

Now there was one business at which José 
thought himself an expert—that was cutting 
down saplings. Accordingly he set to work 
and felled one, which in its descent felled me, 
and gave my shins such a peeling as they had 
not had since the days when we schoolboys 
used playfully to rap each other over the trow- 
ser-legs with shinny clubs. I am not sufficient 
of a phrenologist to know what bump it is that 
gives the faculty of strengthening the language ; 
but I have observed that there seems to exist 
an intimate connection between the cuticle of 
the human shin and the afore-mentioned organ, 
an injury to the former causing invariably an 
instantaneous excitement of the latter, and an 
almost irrepressible desire to give utterance to 
large quantities of ‘‘the unmitigated Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

I was yefreshing myself, and calming the ex- 
cited bump by sundry utterances, ‘‘ not loud, 
but deep,” when there came down the stream a 
most wonderful hallooing. 

‘*Eh! paisano? amigo! hombre! John! 
Pork and molassy!” shouted a coarse voice ; 
and presently a canoe—a real canoe, with a 
real, live, ragged, naked, grinning Indian in it 
—shot out of the jungle, and landed near us. 
It was as ugly a savage as ever I saw, but I 
never was more rejoiced at the sight of any one. 
I took my revolver in one hand, and with the 
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other outstretched, walked down to greet him. 
Luckily, he understood Spanish. Still more 
luckily, he was bound down the river; and 80, 
in five minutes, José and I, with our rifles, rags, 
and dinner, were on board, and paddling down- 
Stream, pipes lit, and broken shins forgotten. 

It was the Chirripo upon’ which we were now 
floating, a stream which unites with the Barbil- 
lo, and thus forms the Matina. This, flowing 
past a town of the same name, empties its wa- 
ters into the Caribbean Sea, at Moines, an insig- 
nificant trading town and poor harbor. Where 
we entesed the river it was about sev enty feet 
wide. Its bed lay for a long way in a deep gul- 
ly, steep hills binding it in on either side. 

Our Indian was of the tribe of the Chirripos, 
a people who have their homes in the mount- 
ains, near the source of the river after which 
they are calied. They are supposed to be a 
savage race, and the native Costa Ricans stand 
in great fear of them. But Pedro Ortilla seem. 
ed a good fellow enough—a mild, jolly, dirty, 
good-tempered individual, a great lover of agua- 
diente, and a confirmed smoker when he could 
procure tobacco. Some of these good qualities 
he may, however, have possessed in virtue of his 
conversion from heathenism—a faci in his histo- 
ry to which he seemed to attach great import- 
ance, displaying, with no little pride, an ebony 
crucifix which depended from his neck by a 
rusty prayer-facilitator. 

I said Pedro understood Spanish. He spoke 
also a little of the same language, but adulter- 
ated it sadly with native Chirripo. However, I 
made out to understand him. He looked a good 
deal like a Dacotah Indian, having about the 
same color and general expression of counte- 
nance. But luckily he was as lively without 
whisky as one of those redoubted warriors 
would be after having imbibed several quarts | 
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of that stimulating liquid; and so I found it an 
easy matter, after becoming a little accustomed 
to his jargon, to get from him some account of 
his countrymen. 

These live, as before said, in secluded vil- 
lages and neighborhoods in the mountain fast- 
nesses. They have very little dealings with the 
whites, by which I mean the molasses-colored 
descendants of the old Castilians. They have a 
very excusable prejudice against these, owing to 
the fact that their fathers for many generations 
were oppressed, robbed, and insulted by the 
Spaniards. Some hundreds years ago, when 
the Jesuit fathers were Christianizing all Amer- 
ica, these tribes were also duly converted to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Their religion previous 
to that time seems to have been somewhat like 
the man’s in ciass-meeting, ‘‘ nothing to speak 
of,” for they seem to have abandoned it without 
hesitatios, and for a very inconsiderable con- 
sideration. We read in the history of those 
times—this is a serap which I picked up in San 
José, in the University Library, before I went 
to the cock-pit—that in the year 1525 a Padre 
Bobadillo baptized no less than 53,000 of the 
New Granadian Indians in nine days, destroy- 
ing their idols, giving them in exchange pic- 
tures and images of the Virgin, and supplying 
each convert at the same ume with a modicum 
of holy-water, forty cacao beans (which were a 
regular circulating medium in those days), and 
a Christian name. There must have been a 
continual sprinkle those nine days! Alas for 
the good old times! They don’t make Chris- 
tians so fast in these days! 

Most of these tribes at that time taken into 
the Church have backslidden, and those of Cos- 
ta Rica have lost all memory or trace of Chris- 


tianity, except in the names of their villayes. 
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These are all called after Roman Catholic 
Saints, and it is a curious circumstance that in 
many of them, as San José (xor the capital), 
San Antonio, and San Bernardo, the inhabit- 
ants are heathen, without exception. Individ- 
uals among these tribes hold fast (in rather a 
loose way) to the Roman Catholic faith. Of 
these was my informant, the 2anoe-man. 

They live chiefly by hunting and fishing, do 
not use fire-arms, but the me-e primitive bow, 
arrow, and spear, and are amung themselves a 
very peaceable set. They worship the sun and 
sundry images of wood, clay, and stone, prac- 
tice polygamy, and, when ill, rely upon medi- 
cine-men, like our North American Indians. 
They do not value money, use neither milk nor 
salt, and are, in general, a tolerably idle, hos- 
pitabie set. They live under the government 
of cuciques, or chiefs, who are elected for life, 
and whose symbol of office is a shirt, a garment 
to wear which they have the exclusive right. 
Pedro gave me a hearty invitation to visit the 
mountains, where he assured me of good treat- 
ment and perfect immunity to person and pock- 
et, so long as I refrained from attempts at mak- 
ing converts or discovering the localities of cer- 
tain gold-mines said to exist in that region of 
country. These are capital crimes—so said Pe- 
dro—and death was a penalty rigidly enforced 
among the Chirripos. 

It tock a couple of days to extract all this in- 
formation from our friend. In this time we 
had paddled past Matina, a town of about thir- 
ty houses, the céntre of a cacao region, and not- 
able to me as the place where, for a dozen pesos, 
I procured some garments which made me look 
and feel more like a Christian man than I had 
done since entering upon this expedition. 

The cacao-tree here grows to a height of from 
eighteen to twenty-five feet. Several trees gen- 
erally spring from one roo‘. In this region it is 
an evergreen, and puts forth its saftron-colored 
biooms all the year round. July and Decem- 
ber are, however, the seasons found most con- 
venient for gathering the crop. The people be- 
lieve that the period immediately succeeding 
full moon is the most favorable for the harvest. 

The tree bears fruit in the third year, but 
does not arrive at maturity till the eighth, and 
gives then, for twenty years, a profitable return. 
‘There are in the neighborhood of Matina about 
109,090 trees. One man (who receives gener- 
ally about eight dollars per month) can attend 
to and gather the semi-annual crop from 1000 
trees, th a good season that number will pro- 
duce about 1250 pounds of cacao, worth on the 
coast 8250. 

The valiey of the Matina is subject to an an- 
nual inundation, occasioned by the swelling of 
the mountain streams which feed. the river. 
This takes place in December, and generally 
lasts three days, during which time the inhabit- 
ants of the lowlands take refuge in huts set upon 
high posts, somewhat similar to the native houses 
in Lombok and Bally, in the East Indies. The 
cacao-trees profit materially by the rich alluvial 
deposit left by the receding waters, as also, I 
was informed, by a general destruction of the 
moles, who prove very troublesome to the roots 
of the young plants. 

From Matina to Moines ig a distance of but 
thirty miles. At the urgent desire of Pedro, 
we started in the afternoon from Matina. That 
worthy, who was bound to the coast on a turtle- 
catching expedition, had a canoe-load of har- 
poons, lances, and spears, besides some rude 
hooks, with which to ‘turn turtle.” These 
weapons, he said, were for the destruction of 
sundry tapirs, which animals abound on the 
shores of the Matina, between Matina and 
Moines. Dried tapir-meat is a favorite article 
of food among the hunters and fishermen, ‘‘and 
besides,” said Pedro, ‘‘to kill them is great 
fun ;” an opinion in which José Velasquez by 
no means agreed—that prudent young man car- 
ing little for sport attended, as he judged, with 
danger. 

I had never seen a tapir. Pedro described 
him to me as an animal having the shape of a 
hog, the size of a ¥earling heifer, and the stu- 
pidity of half a dozen donkeys. To top all— 
and this pleased José Velasquez mightily—he 
was reputed perfectly harmless, and disposed to 
run on the slightest provocation. I lived in a 
tapir country afterward, and got to know a good 
deal of their habits. They feea on roots and 
plants, move about mostly at night, frequent the 
water-side, taking to the stream for safety from 
attack, and have a singular way of trotting 
along, head down, without paying attention to 
any one, or indeed to any obstructions in the 
road. The male has an elongation of the snout, 
something like a short trunk, and which I pre- 
sume he uses in a similar way. Their haunts 
are known by paths made through the jungle in 
their daily wanderings. When in a secluded 
spot, a tapir will go through these paths regu- 
larly, just as a mole makes the diurnal circuit 
of his underground track. The Indians take 


advantage of this peculiarity, and lie in wait for 
their prey ou one of these lines of road, not un- 
frequentiy felling trees across the pathway to 
stop the impetnons traveler. 

We lalted about half-way between Matina 


and Moines. ‘The river here was wide, the cur- 
rent slow, and the banks low and overhung with 
thick and tangled vegetation. While José 
watched the boat and prepared our supper—we 


had again relapsed into tortillas and cocoa— 
Pedro and I went in search of tapir tracks. 

‘* We won't see him till night,” said the In- 
dian, ‘* but we must pick out a good place to lie 
in wait.” 

Just then there was a noise ahead, as of some 
huge beast forcing his way through the jungle, 
and before I could cock my rifle or jump aside, 
a veritable tapir came full tilt at us. For the 
moment I thought the lead-colored monster was 
aware of our presence and meant an attack, and 
thinking the odds too heavy, I must confess, I 
dropped rifle, and incontinently took to my heels. 
Not so Pedro. The moment he caught sight of 
the tapir, he stepped to one side of the track, 
and as he trotted past, his head between his fore 
legs, and utterly heedless of our presence, the 
Indian dealt him a blow with his lance, which 
ought to have finished him. With a loud snort 
of terror our victim freshened his headway, and 
trotted wildly toward the water, followed by Pe- 
dro, who shouted lustily for help. His cries 
brought me to, and, revolver in hand, I rushed 
after. It was a desperate race now, for if the 
wounded beast gained the water-side he would 
assuredly escape. He bled profusely, and as he 
ran his motions grew slower, giving us a chance 
to catch up with him. When I got tothe scene 
of action, Pedro was again lancing him. I got 
as close as I could, and let drive at him three 
barrels from my six-shooter. These finished 
him ; that is to say, their contents so materi- 
ally impeded his headway, that Pedro was ena- 
bled to get on his back, and spear him to his 
heart’s content. 

It was a fortunate thing that our prize did 
not give up the ghost till within sight of the 
water. Pedro was determined to save a// the 
meat, to carry to Moines, where he could use 
it while engaged in the turtle business. It toek 
him and José half the night to dissect the ta- 





pir; and so we breakfasted off a choice part, 
the head, before paddling away for the river’s 
mouth. 

Moines has about 50 palm-thatched huts, in- 
habited by about 150 Indians and Costa Ricans, 
most of whom are engaged in the fisheries. 
Turtle-catching is carried on between the months 
of March and July. There are three varieties 
found on this coast. The green turtle—that of 
which epicures dream, and to taste which seems 
the crowning felicity of a British Alderman’s 
existence—is not valued here. The hawksbill 
turtle it is, whose shell is valuable. During the 
season from 3000 to 4000 pounds of tortoise 
shell are brought into Moines. This is worth 
from 34 to 6 dollars per pound. I was informed 
that a turtle affords commonly from two to five 
pounds of shell. 

Of course the turtle are not 4illed for the sake 
of the shell. The process of obtaining this is 
one of such abominable cruelty, that it seems 
to me no civilized person ought to wear shell 
ornaments, or in any way encourage the traffic. 
The turtles are waylaid at night and turned 
over on their backs, where they lie, helpless, till 
their captors are ready for them. As it is in 
the egg-laying season only that they can be 
caught, care is taken that the beast deposits its 
eggs before it is disturbed. Next morning the 
turtle is secured to the ground, right side up, 
and then a slow fire is kindled upon its back. 
The tortoise-shell of commerce is not the actual 
shell of the turtle, but rather a veneer, which 
covers that, and which the fire loosens so that a 
skillful operator, with a flat bladed knife, can 
take off the veneers, without fatally injuring the 
animal. In course of time these veneers grow 
again, and instances are related where a poor 
turtle has been robbed a second time. There 
is this difference, however, that in the primitive 
growth the shell is divided in several pieces, 
whereas the second growth is all in one piece. 

Having no especial liking for savage life, and 
fearing that some day the poor tortured turtle 
would find voices to cry to Heaven against their 
tormentors (when to be sure there would be a 
most horrible din), I made haste to get out of 
Moines. A coasting schooner, manned and offi- 
cered by two creatures so black that charcoal 
might have made a white mark on them, carried 
this writer and his fortunes to Bocca del Toro, 
the finest harbor of Costa Rica, and noted as 
the place where Christopher Columbus landed 
on one of his last voyages, in October, 1502. 
Here ends my story of the backwoods of Costa 
Rica—a region which I should not advise any 
‘onc to travel, either for pleasure or profit. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. THE SALE OF PORTH- 
GENNA TOWER. 

‘*How charming! how pastoral! how ex- 
quisitely soothing to the nerves!” said Mr. 
Phippen, sentimentally surveying the lawn at 
the back of the vicarage house, under the shad- 
ow of the lightest umbrella he could pick out 
of the hall. ‘*' Three years have passed, Chen- 
nery—three suffering years for me, but we need 
not dwell on that—since I last stood on this 
| lawn. There is the window of your old study, 
where I had that attack of heartburn last time 
—in the strawberry season; don’t you remem- 
ber? Ah! and there is the school-room! 
Shall I ever forget dear Miss Sturch coming to 
me out of that room—a ministering angel—with 
soda and ginger—so comforting, so sweetly 














anxious about stirring it up, so unaffectedly 
grieved that there was no sal-volatile in the 
house! I do so enjoy these pleasant recollec- 
tions, Chennery ; they are as great a luxury to 
me as your cigar is to you. Could you walk 
on the other side, my dear fellow? I like the 
smell, but the smoke is a little too much for me. 
Thank you. And now about the story—the 
curious story? What was the name of the old 
place—I am so interested in it—it began with a 
P, surely?” 

‘¢ Porthgenna Tower,” said the vicar. 

‘* Exactly,” rejoined Mr. Phippen, shifting 
the umbrella tenderly from one shoulder to the 
other. ‘‘And what in the world made Cap- 
tain Treverton sell Porthgenna Tower?” 

‘*T believe the reason was that he could not 
endure the place after the death of his wife,” 
answered Doctor Chennery. ‘‘ The estate, you 
know, has never been entailed; so the Captain 
had no difficulty in parting with it, except, of 
course, the difficulty of finding a purchaser.” 

‘Why not his brother ?” asked Mr, Phippen. 
«¢ Why not our eccentric friend, Andrew ‘l'rev- 
erton ?” 

**Don’t call him my friend,” said the vicar. 
‘* A mean, groveling, cynical, selfish old wretch! 
It’s no use shaking your head, Phippen, and 
trying to look shocked. I know Andrew ‘I'rey- 
erton’s early history as well as youdo. I know 
that he was treated with the basest ingratitude 
and villainy by a college friend, who took all 
he had to give, and swindled him at last in the 
grossest manner. I know all about that. But 
one instance of ingratitude docs not justify a 
man in shutting himself up from society, and 
railing against all mankind as a disgrace to the 
earth they walk on. I myself have heard tie 
old brute say that the greatest benefactor to our 
generation would be a second Herod, who could 
prevent another generation from succeeding it. 
Ought a man wko can talk in that way to be 
the friend of any human being with the slight- 
est respect for his species or himself?” 

‘*My friend!” said Mr. Phippen, catching 
the vicar by the arm, and mysteriously lower- 
ing his voice, ‘‘my dear and reverend friend! 
I admire your honest indignation against the 
utterer of that exceedingly misanthropical sen- 
timent; but—I confide this to you, Chennery, 
in the strictest secrecy—there are moments— 
morning moments generally—when my digestion 
is in such a state, that I have actually agreed 
with that annihilating person, Andrew Trever- 
ton! I have woke up with my tongue like a 
cinder—I have crawled to the glass and looked 
at it—and I have said to myself, Let there be 
an end of the human race rather than a contin- 
uance of this!” 

‘Pooh! pooh!” cried the vicar, receiving 
Mr. Phippen’s confession with a burst of irrev- 
erent laughter. ‘Take a glass of cool small- 
beer next time your tongue is in that state, and 
you will pray for a continuance of the brewing 
part of the human race, at any rate. But let 
us go back to Porthgenna Tower, or I shall 
never get on with my story. When Captain 
Treverton had once made up his mind to sell 
the place, I have no doubt that, under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have thought of offer- 
ing it to his brother (who inherited his mother’s 
fortune, you know), with a view, of course, to 
keeping the estate in the family. Not that An- 
drew would have been much good in that way, 
for a more confirmed old bachelor never existed. 
However, as things were at that time (and are 
still, I am sorry to say), the Captain could make 
no personal offers of any kind to Andrew—for 
the two were not then, and are not now, on 
speaking, or even on writing terms. It is a 
shocking thing to say, but the worst quarrel of 
the kind I ever heard of is the quarrel between 
those two brothers.” 

‘*Pardon me, my dear friend,” said Mr. 
Phippen, opening his camp-stool, which had 
hitherto hung, dangling by its silken tassel, on 
the’ hooked handle of the umbrella. ‘‘ May I 
sit down before you go any farther? I am get- 
ting a little excited about this part of the story, 
and I dare not fatigue myself. Pray goon. I 
don’t think the legs of my camp-stool will make 
holes in the lawn. Iam so light—a mere skel- 
eton, in fact. Do go on!” 

‘*You must have heard,” pursued the vicar, 
“that Captain Treverton, when he was ad- 
vanced in life, married an actress—rather a vio- 
lent temper, I believe, but a person of spotless 
character, and as fond of her husband as a wo- 
man could be; therefore, according to my view 
of it, a very good wife for him to marry. How- 
ever, the Captain’s friends, of course, made the 
usual senseless outcry, and the Captain’s broth- 
er, as the only near relation, took it on himself 
to attempt breaking off the marriage in the most 
offensively indelicate way. Failing in that, and 
hating the poor woman like poison, he left his 
brother’s house, saying, among many other sav- 
age speeches, one infamous thing about the 
bride, which—which, upon my honor, Phippen, 
I am ashamed to repeat. Whatever the words 
were, they were unluckily carried to Mrs. Trey- 
erton’s ears, and they were of the kind that no 
woman—let alone a quick-tempered woman 
like the Captain’s wife—ever forgives. An in- 
terview followed between the two brothers—and 
it led, as you may easily imagine, to very un- 
happy results. They parted in the most de- 
plorable manner. The Captain declared, in 





the heat of his passion, that Andrew had never 
had one gencrous impulse in his heart since he 
was born, and that he would die without one 
kind feeling toward any living soul in the world. 
Andrew replied, that if he had no heart, he had 
a memory, and that he should remember those 
farewell words as long as he lived. So they 
separated. Twice afterward, the Captain made 
overtures of reconciliation. The first time, 
when his daughter Rosamond was born; the 
secom time, when Mrs. Treverton died. On 
each ogeasion the elder brother wrote to say 
that if the younger would retract the atrocious 
words he had spoken against his sister-in-law, 
every: atonement should be offered to him for 
the harsh language which the Captain had used, 
in ‘the ,hastiness of anger, when they last met. 
No answer was received from Andrew to either 
letter; and the estrangement between the two 
brothers has continued to the present time. 
You understand now why Captain Treverton 
could not privately consult Andrew’s inclina- 
tions before he publicly announced his intention 
of parting with Porthgenna Tower ?” 

Although Mr. Phippen declared, in answer 
to this appeal, that he understood perfectly, and 
although he begged with the utmost politeness 
that the vicar would go on, his attention seemed, 
for the moment, to be entirely absorbed in in- 
specting the legs of his camp-stool, and in as- 
certaining what impression they made on the 
vicarage lawn. Doctor Chennery’s own inter- 
est, however, in the circumstances that he was 
relating, seemed sufficiently strong to make up 
for any transient lapse of attention on the part 
of his guest. After a few vigorous puffs at his 
cigar (which had been several times in immi- 
nent danger of going out while he was speak- 
ing), he went on with his narrative in these 
words: 

‘*Well, the house, the estate, the mine, and 
the fisheries of Porthgenna were all publicly 
put up to sale, a few months after Mrs. Trever- 
ton’s death; but no offers were made for the 
property which it was possible to accept. The 
ruinous state of the honse, the bad cultivation 
of the land, legal difficulties in connection with 
the mine, and quarter-day difficulties in the col- 
lection of the rents, all contributed to make 
Porthgenna what the auctioneers would call a 
bad lot to dispose of. Failing to sell the place, 
Captain Treverton could not be prevailed on to 
change his mind, and live there again. The 
death of his wife almost broke his heart—for 
he was, by all accounts, just as fond of her as 
she had been of him—and the very sight of the 
place that was associated with the greatest af- 
fliction of his life became hateful to him. He 
removed, with his little girl and a relative of 
Mrs. Treverton, who was her governess, to our 
neighborhood, and rented a pretty little cottage, 
across the church fields, near that large house 
which you must have observed with the high- 
walled garden, close to the London Road. The 
house was inhabited at that time by Leonard 
Frankland’s father and mother. The new 
neighbors soon became intimate; and thus it 
happened that the couple whom I have been 
marrying this morning were brought up togeth- 
er as children, and fell in love with each other, 
almost before they were out of their pinafores.” 

‘*Chennery, my dear fellow, I don’t look as 
if I was sitting all on one side, do I?” cricd 
Mr. Phippen, suddenly breaking into the vicar’s 
narrative, with a look of alarm. ‘I am shock- 
ed to interrupt you; but, surely, your grass i 
amazingly soft in this part of the country. On 
of my camp-stool legs is getting shorter and 
shorter every moment. I’m drilling a hole! 
I'm toppling over! Gracious Heavens! I feel 
myself going—I shall be down, Chennery ; upon 
my life, I shall be down!” 

‘* Stuff!” cried the vicar, pulling up, first Mr. 
Phippen and then Mr. Phippen’s camp-stool, 
which had rooted itself in the grass, all on one 
side. ‘Here! come on to the gravel-walk; 
you can’t drill holes in that. What's the mat- 
ter now ?” 

‘* Palpitations,” said Mr. Phippen, dropping 
his umbrella, and placing his hand over his 
heart; ‘and bile. I can see those black spots 
again—those infernal, lively, black spots, danc- 
ing before my eyes. Chennery, suppose you 
consult some agricultural friend about the qual- 
ity of your grass. ‘Take my word for it, your 
lawn is softer than it ought to be. Lawn!” re- 
peated Mr. Phippen to himself, contemptuously, 
as he turned round to pick up his umbrella. ‘It 
isn’t a lawn—it’s a bog!” 

‘*There, sit down,” said the vicar, “and 
don't pay the palpitations and the black spots 
the compliment of bestowing the smallest at- 
tention on them. Do you want any thing to 
drink? Shall it be physic, or beer, or what ?” 

“No, no! Iam so unwilling to give trou- 
ble,” answered Mr. Phippen. ‘I would rather 
suffer—rather, a great deal. I think if you 
would goon with your story, Chennery, it would 
compose me. I have not the faintest idea of 
what led to it, but I think you were saying 
something interesting on the subject of pina- 
fores !”” 

‘** Nonsense !” said Doctor Chennery. “I 
was only telling you of the fondness between 
the two children who have now grown up to be 
man and wife. And I was going on to tell 
you that Captain ‘Treverton, shortly after he 
settled in our neighborhood, took to the active 
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ractice of his profession again. Nothing else 
seemed to fill up the gap that the loss of Mrs. 
Treverton had made in his life. Having good 
interest with the Admiralty, he can always get 
a ship when he applies for one; and up to the 
present time, with intervals on shore, he has res- 
olutely stuck to the sea—though he is getting, 
as his daughter and his friends think, rather too 
old for it now. Don’t look puzzled, Phippen ; 
I am not going so wide of the mark as you 
think. These are some of the necessary partic- 
ulars that must be stated first. And now they 
are comfortably disposed of, I can get round at 
last to the main part of my story—the sale of 
Porthgenna Tower. What is it now? Do you 
want to get up again ?” } 

Yes, Mr. Phippen did want to get up again ; 
being of opinion that his best chance of com- 
posing the palpitations and dispersing the black 
spots, lay in trying the experiment of a little 
yeutle walking exercise. He was most unwill- 
ing to occasion any trouble, but would his 
worthy friend Chennery, before proceeding with 
this intensely interesting story, give him an 
arm, and carry the camp-stool, and walk slowly 
in the direction of the school-room window, so 
as to keep Miss Sturch within easy hailing dis- 
tance, in case it became necessary to try the 
last resource of taking a composing draught ? 
Tie vicar, whose inexhaustible good-nature was 
proof against every trial that Mr. Phippen’s 
dyspeptic infirmities could inflict on it, com- 
plied with all these requests, and went on with 
his story, unconsciously adopting the tone and 
manner of a good-humored parent who was 
doing his best to soothe the temper of a fretful 
elild, 

‘+I told you,” he said, “that the elder Mr. 
irankland and Captain Treverton were near 
ueizhbors here. They had not been long ac- 
quainted before the one found out from the 
other that Porthgenna Tower was for sale. On 
jirst hearing this, old Frankland asked a few 
questions about the place, but said not a word 
on the subject of purchasing it. Soon after that, 
the Captain got a ship and went to sea. Dur- 
ing his absence, old Frankland privately set off 
for Cornwall, to look at the estate, and to find 
out all he could about its advantages and de- 
fects from the persons left in charge of the house 
and lands. He said nothing when he came 
back until Captain Treverton returned from his 
first cruise , and then the old gentleman spoke 
out one morning, in his quiet, decided way. 

‘***Treverton,’ saidehe, ‘if you will sell 
Porthgenna Tower at the price at which you 
bought it in, when you tried to dispose of it by 
auction, write to your lawyer and tell him to 
take the title-deeds to mine, and ask for the 
purchase-money.’ 

‘*Captain Treverton was naturally a little 
astonished at the readiness of this offer; but 
people, like myself, who know old Frankland’s 
history, were not so surprised. His fortune had 
been made by trade, and he was foolish enough 
to be always a little ashamed of acknowledging 
that one simple and creditable fact. The truth 
was, that his ancestors had been landed gentry 
of importance before the time of the Civil War, 
and the old gentleman’s great ambition was to 
sink the merchant in the landed grandee, and 
to leave his son to succeed him in the character 
of a Squire of large estate and great county in- 
fluence. He was willing to devote half his for- 
tune to accomplish this great scheme; but half 
his fortune would not buy him such an estate 
as he wanted, in an important agricultural coun- 
ty like ours. Rents are high, and land is made 
the most of with us. , An estate as extensive as 
the estate of Porthgenna, would fetch more than 
double the money which Captain Treverton 
could venture to ask for it, if it was situated in 
these parts. Old Frankland was well aware of 
that fact, and attached all possible importance 
to it. Besides, there was something in the 
feudal look of Porthgenna Tower, and in the 
right over the mine and fisheries, which the 
purchase of the estate included, that flattered 
his notions of restoring the family greatness. 
Here, he and his son after him, could lord it, 
as he thought, on a large scale, and direct at 
their sovereign will and pleasure the industry 
of hundreds of poor people, scattered along the 
coast, or huddled together in the little villages 
inland. This was a tempting prospect, and it 
could be secured for forty thousand pounds 
—which was just ten thousand pounds less 
than he had made up his mind to give when 
he first determined to metamorphose himself 
from a plain merchant into a magnificent land- 
ed gentleman. People who knew these facts 
were, as I havg said, not much surprised at Mr. 
Frankland’s readiness to purchase Porthgenna 
Tower; and Captain Treverton, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was not,long in clinching the 
bargain on his side. The estate changed hands ; 
and away went old Frankland with a tail of 
wiseacres from London at his heels, to work the 
mine and the fisheries on new scientific princi- 
ples, and to beautify the old house from top to 
bottom with bran-new medieval decorations, 
under the direction of a gentleman who was 
said to be an architect, but who looked, to my 
mind, the very image cf a Popish priest in dis- 
guise. Wonderful plans and projects, were they 
net ? eee - you think they succeeded ?” 

» my dear fellow!” was the an- 
swer that fell from Mr. Phippen’s lips. “TI 





wonder whether Miss Sturch keeps a bottle of 
camphor julep in the family medicine chest?” 
was the thought that passed through Mr. Phip- 
pen’s mind. 

“Tell you!” exclaimed the vicar. ‘* Why, 
of course every one of his plans turned out a 
dead failure. His Cornish tenantry received 
him as an interloper. The antiquity of his 
family made no impression upon them. It 
might be an old family, but it was not a Corn- 
ish family, and, therefore, it was of no import- 
ance in their eyes. They would have gone to 
the world’s end for the Trevertons; but not a 
man of them would move a step out of his way 
for the Franklands. As for the mine, it seem- 
ed to be inspired with the same mutinous spir- 
it that possessed the tenantry. The wiseacres 
from London blasted in all directions on the 
profoundest scientific principles, brought about 
sixpennyworth of ore to the surface for every 
five pounds they spent in getting it up. The 
fisheries turned out little better. A new plan 
for curing pilchards, which was a marvel of 
economy in theory, proved to be a perfect phe- 
nomenon of extravagance in practice. The 
only item of luck jn old Frankland’s large sum 
of misfortunes was produced by his quarreling 
in good time with the medieval architect, who 
was like a Popish priest In disguise. This for- 
tunate eyent saved the new owner of Porth- 
genna all the money he might otherwise have 
spent in restoring and redecorating the whole 
suite of rooms on the north side of the house, 
which had been left to go to rack and ruin for 
more than fifty years past, and which remain 
in their old neglected condition to this day. To 
make a long story short, after uselessly spend- 
ing more thousands of pounds at Porthgenna 
than I should like to reckon up, old Frankland 
gave in at last, left the place in disgust to the 
care of his steward, who was charged never to 
lay out another farthing on it, and returned to 
this neighborhood. Being in high dudgeon, 
and happening to catch Captain Treverton on 
shore when he got back, the first thing he did 
was to abuse Porthgenna and all the people 
about it a little too vehemently in the Captain’s 
presence. This led to a coolness between the 
two neighbors, which might have ended in the 
breaking off of all intercourse but for the chil- 
dren on either side, who would see each other 
just as often as ever, and who ended, by dint 
of willful persistency, in putting an end to the 
estrangement between their fathers, by making 
it look simply ridiculous. Here, in my opinion, 
lies the most curious part of the story. Im- 
portant family interests depended on those two 
young people falling in love with each other ; 
and, wonderful to relate, that (as you know, aft- 
er my confession at breakfast-time) was exact- 
ly what they did. Here is a case of a most ro- 
mantic love-match, which is also the marriage, 
of all others, that the parents on both sides 
had the strongest worldly interest in promoting. 
Shakspeare may say what he pleases, the course 
of true love does run smooth sometimes. Nev- 
er was the marriage-service performed to bet- 
ter purpose than when I read it this morning. 
The estate being entailed on Leonard, Captain 
Treverton’s daughter now goes back, in the 
capacity of mistress, to the house and lands 
which her father sold. Rosamond being an only 
child, the purchase-money of Porthgenna, which 
old Frankland once lamented as money thrown 
away, will now, when the Captain dies, be the 
marriage-portion of young Frankland’s wife. 
I don’t know what you think of the beginning 
and middle of my story, Phippen, but the end 
ought to satisfy you, at any rate. Did you ever 
hear of a bride and bridegroom who started 
with fairer prospects in life than our bride and 
bridegroom of to-day ?” 

Before Mr. Phippen could make any reply, 
Miss Sturch put her head out of the school- 
room window: and seeing the two gentlemen 
approaching, beamed on them with her invari- 
able smile. Then, addressing the vicar, said, 
in her softest tones : 

‘*I regret extremely to trouble you, Sir, but 
I find Robert very intractable, this morning, 
with his multiplication table.” 

‘*Where does he stick now ?” asked Doctor 
Chennery. 

‘“*At seven times eight, Sir,” replied Miss 
Sturch. 

‘* Bob!” shouted the vicar through the win- 
dow. ‘‘Seven times eight ?” 

‘* Forty-three,” answered the whimpering 
voice of the invisible Bob. 

‘*You shall have one more chance before I 
get my cane,” said Doctor Chennery. ‘* Now, 
then, look out! Seven times—” 

‘*My dear, good friend,” interposed Mr. 
Phippen, ‘‘ if you cane that very unhappy boy, 
he will scream. My nerves have been tried 
once this morning by the camp-stool: I shall 
be totally shattered if I hear screams. Give 
me time to get out of the way, and allow me 
also to spare dear Miss Sturch the sad spectacle 
of correction (so shocking to sensibilities like 
hers) by asking her for a little camphor julep, 
and so giving her an excuse for getting out of 
the way like me. I think I could have done with- 
out the camphor julep under any other circum- 
stances; but I ask for it unhesitatingly now, as 
much for Miss Sturch’s sake, as for the sake of 
my own poor nerves, Have you got camphor 
julep, Miss Sturch? Say yes, I beg and en- 





treat, and give me an opportunity of escorting 
you out of the way of the screams.” 
While Miss Sturch—whose well-trained sen- 


sibilities w. re proof against the longest paternal 
caning and the loudest filial acknowledgment 


of it in the way of screams—tripped up-stairs to 
fetch the camphor julep, as smiling and self- 
possessed as ever, Master Bob, finding himself 
alone with his sisters in the school-room, sidled 
up to'the youngest of the two, produced from 
the pocket of his trowsers three frowzy acidu- 
lated drops looking very much the worse for 
wear, and, attacking Miss Amelia on the weak, 
or greedy side of her character, artfully offered 
the drops in exchange for confidential informa- 
tion on the subject of seven times eight. ‘You 
like ’em ?” whispered Bob. ‘* Oh, don’t I!” an- 
swered Amelia. ‘‘Seven times eight ?”’ asked 
Bob. ‘‘ Fifty-six,” answered Amelia. ‘‘ Sure?” 
said Bob. ‘‘Certain,” said Amelia. The 
drops changed hands, and the catastrophe 
of the domestic drama changed with them. 
Just as Miss Sturch appeared with the camphor 
julep at the garden door, in the character of 
medical Hebe to Mr. Phippen, her intractable 
pupil showed himself to his father at the school- 
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room window, in the character, arithmetically | 


speaking, of a reformed son. The cane reposed 
for the day; and Mr. Phippen drank his glass 


of camphor julep with a mind at ease on the 


twin subjects of Miss Sturch’s sensibilities and 
Master Bob’s screams. 

‘*Most gratifying in every way,” said the 
Martyr to Dyspepsia, smacking his lips with 
great relish, as he drained the last drops out 
of the glass. ‘* My nerves are spared, Miss 
Sturch’s feelings are spared, and the dear boy's 
back is spared. You have no idea how relieved 
I feel, Chennery. Whereabouts were we in 
that delightful story of yours when this little 
domestic interruption occurred ?” 

‘* At the end of it, to be sure,” said the vicar. 
‘*The bride and bridegroom are some miles on 
their way, by this time, to spend the honeymoon 
at St. Swithin’s-on-Sea. Captain Treverton is 
only left behind for a day. He received his 
sailing orders on Monday, and he will be off to 
Portsmouth to-morrow to take command of his 
ship. Though he won't admit it in plain words, 
I happen to know that Rosamond has persuaded 
him to make this his last cruise. She has a plan 
for getting him back to Porthgenna, to live there 
with her and her husband, which I hope and 
believe will succeed. The west rooms at the 
old house, in one of which Mrs. Treverton died, 
are not to be used at all by the young married 
couple. They have engaged a builder—a sen- 
sible, practical man, this time—to survey the 
neglected north rooms, with a view to their re- 
decoration and thorough repair in every way. 
This part of the house can not possibly be as- 
sociated with any melancholy recollections in 
Captain Treverton’s mind; for neither he nor 
any one else ever entered it during the period 
of his residence at Porthgenna. Considering 
the change in the look of the place which this 
project of repairing the north rooms is sure to 
produce, and taking into account also the soft- 
ening effect of time on all painful recollections, 
I should say there was a fair prospect now of 
Captain Treverton’s returning to pass the end 
of his days among his oldtenantry. It will be 
a great chance for Leonard Frankland if he 
does, for he would be sure to dispose the peo- 
ple at Porthgenna kindly toward their new 
master. Introduced among his Cornish tenants 
under Captain Treverton’s wing, Leonard is 
sure to get on well with them, provided he ab- 
stains from showing too much of the family 
pride which he has inherited from his father. 
He is a little given to overrate the advantages 
of birth and the importance of rank—but that 
is really the only noticeable defect in his char- 
acter. In all other respects, I can honestly say 
of him that he deserves what he has got—the 
best wife in the world. What a life of happi- 
ness, Phippen, seems to be awaiting those lucky 
young people! It is a bold thing to say of any 
mortal creatures, but, look as far on as I may, 
not a cloud can I see any where in their future 
prospects.” 

**You excellent creature!” exclaimed Mr. 
Phippen, affectionately squeezing the vicar's 
hand, ‘‘ How I enjoy hearing you! how I lux- 
uriate in your bright view of life!” 

‘* And is it not the true view—especially in 
the case of young Frankland and his wife ?” in- 
quired the vicar. 

‘If you ask me,” said Mr. Phippen, with a 
mournful smile, and a philosophic calmness of 
manner, ‘‘I can only answer that the direction 
of a man’s speculative views depends, not to 
mince the matter, on the state of his secretions. 
Your biliary secretions, dear friend, are all right, 
and you take bright views. My biliary secre- 
tions are all wrong, and I take dark views. 
You look at the future prospeets of this young 
married couple, and say there is no cloud over 
them. I don’t dispute the assertion, not hay- 


ing the pleasure of knowing either bride or | 


bridegroom. But Ilook up at the sky over our 
heads—I remember that there was not a cloud 


on it when we first entered the garden—I now | 
see, just over those two trees growing so close | 


together, a cloud that has appeared unexpect- 
edly from nobody knows where—and I draw 
my own conclusions. Such,” said Mr. Phip- 
pen, ascending the garden steps on his way ito 
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the house, ‘‘is my philosephy. It may be 
tinged with bile, but it is philosophy for all 
that.” 

‘** All the philosophy in the world,” said the 
vicar, following his guest up the steps, * will 
not shake my conviction that Leonard Frank- 
land and his wife have a happy future before 
them.” 

Mr. Phippen laughed, and, waiting on the 
steps till his host joined him, took Dector Chen- 
nery’s arm in the friendliest manner. 

“You have told a charming story, Chen- 
nery,” he said, “and you have ended it with 
a charming sentiment. But, my dear friend, 
though your healthy mind (influenced by an 
enviably easy digestion) despises my bilious 
philosophy, don’t quite forget the cloud over 
the two trees. Look up at it now—it is get- 
ting darker and bigger already.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


N.B.—All communications for this department of Har- 
per's Weekly should be marked * Notes and Queries,” 
in addition to the usual address, 


PARLIAMENTARY JoKeEs. — M. Guizot, in his 
Sketch of Sir Robert Peel, gives the following lit- 
tle reminiscence of the great party and personal 
contest which followed the introduction of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill in the House of Lords 
by the Ministry of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel. ‘‘As soon as the debate com- 
menced, ironical insult to persons was mingled 
with the conflict of principles. Lord Elden had pre- 
sented to the House of Lords a petition from the 
tailors of Glasgow against emancipation. ‘What!’ 
said Lord Lyndhurst (who had ‘ ratted’ to keep his 
place), ‘do the tailors trouble themselves about 
such measures?’ ‘No wonder,’ answered Lord 
Eldon, ‘you can’t suppose that tailors like turn- 
coats,’”” 





Sir Joseru Banks's BALANcr.—At the death 
of Sir Joseph Banks there was left at the apart- 
ments of the Royal Society at Somerset House, a 
very delicate balance, used in meteorological ex- 
periments, etc., constructed by Ramsden, the prop- 
erty of Sir Joseph. The Secretary accordingly 
wrote to his widow, requesting to know her wishes 
respecting the ‘‘ balance” in theirhands. “ Pay it 
into Coutts’s,” was her Ladyship’s reply — Weld’s 
Re wal Society. 





New York Sixty Years stncr.—*“ The in- 
habitants of the city of New York, the capital of 
the State, are composed of various nations and re- 
ligions. The plan of the city is in no way regular, 
like Philadelphia and others, but is laid out with 
reference to the ground, which I think preferable 
to a forced and insipid regularity. The houses 
are mostly built of brick, and roofs tiled; there are 
a few still remaining built after the old Dutch 
style, serving as a foil to the English taste that 
now prevails. The situation of the city is natur- 
ally healthy and pleasant, but the tnfolerable neg- 
ligence of those in office—whose business is to direct 
and see the streets, docks, and slips kept clean— 
is such, that some of the streets, and, I believe, 
every dock and slip (where small craft lie), are so 
abominably filthy, that any person fresh from the 
country or off the water can scarcely refrain from 
sickness on passing through them. Instead, there- 
fore, of being surprised at the Yellow or any other 
epidemical Fever prevailing occasionally, I rather 
wonder they have-it not every summer York 
Island, on which the city stands, is fifteen miles 
in length, and hardly one in breadth. It is joined 
to the main by a bridge, still called King’s Bridg: — 
a name so seldom met with-in America that they 
seem to have taken much childish pains to alter 
every sound approaching to royalty: witness Aing 
Street to State Street in Boston, and Queen Sireet 
to Pearl Street in New York. A want of good wa- 
ter is a great inconvenience to the inhabitants, 
there being few good wells in the city ; most of the 
people are supplied with fresh water from a pump 
near the head of Pearl Street, conveyed to their 
doors in casks. It is a reflection on this city, af- 
fluent as it is, that they do sot have it supplied 
by pipes, which has often been proposed by indi- 
viduals, but never acceded to.” Such is the ac- 
count given by Lieutenant Harriott, an old East 
India officer, who traveled through the Northern 
States in 1793-'5, and settled for a short time on 
Long Island. He has recorded his impressiens in 
an interesting work, called ‘‘ Struggles through 
Life,” published in 1815. At the date of his visit 
to America, one of the most striking social features 
was the number of French immigrants, driven by 
Revolution from both the mother country and from 
St. Domingo. At New York, he lodged in the same 
house with the Duc de Rochefoucault Liancourt 
(well known from his Travels in America, which 
breathe a liberal and enlightened air of humanity). 
Mr. Harriott says, ‘I could not but admire the 
composed philosophy with which he bore so great a 
change in his situation and circumstances; from the 
possession of more than £100,000 sterling yearly, 
he was reduced to live without a servant. As he 
was one day brushing his own clothes, he observed, 
with a cheerful countenance, that had it not been 
for the Revolution in France, he should never have 
known how easy it was to wait upon himself.” 

Qvorarioxs WantEep.—The lines 

The weak. low spirit For makes her slave, 

L it she’s a drudge when heetored by the brave, 
are from Drvden. Johnson gives them in his Dic- 
tionary ad verbum ‘* Hector.” Perhaps some of 


vour readers can point out the poem or'play in 


which they occur. 
The second query is easily answered. The lines 


The world was sad!—the garden was a wild! 
And Man, the hermit, sigh'd—till woman emil'd! 


are at the opening of the second part of Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope. HeLa. 
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‘s Wi any reader furnish for Notes and Queries 
th. poetical version of The Hermit, an apologue 
faund in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia? Who was 
the author? This call is made at the request of a 
lady who highly prizes the poem, but lost her copy 
a few years ago. MAINENSIS,” 

We are not familiar enough with the ‘* Magna- 
lia” to say whether the well-known story, the ob- 
ject of which is ‘to vindicate the ways of God to 
man,” so beautifully versified by Parnell, 


Far in a wild, remote from public view, 
From youth to age, a reverend hermit grew, 


occurs in it. Originally an Eastern apologue, it 
found its way to the Gesta Romanorum, and from 
thence to the Elizabethan writers, and would be 
likely to attract the attention of Cotton Mather. 
If this is the same story, the poem of Parnell is 
probably the one inquired for, and may readily be 
found in most specimens of English poetry. 





Stvevtar Discovery or MSS.—The extraor- 
dinary manner in which the MS. correspondence 
of Boswell (from which we give an extract else- 
where), has come to light, is not the least interest- 
ing thing about the book which is now amusing 
the literary world. According to the story re- 
lated in the preface, a few years ago a clergyman 
(whose name is not given), having occasion to buy 
some small articles at the shop of Madame Noel, 
at Boulogne, observed that the paper in which they 
were wrapped was the fragment of an English let- 
ter. Farther investigation led to the production 
of a large parcel of similar papers, which proved to 
be a correspondence of nearly forty years (from 
1758 to 1795) between Boswell and his early friend 
(whose name he introduces in his Life of Johnson), 
the Rev. William Johnson Temple. The only ac- 
count that could be obtained was, that the lot was 
purchased from a hawker, who was in the habit of 
passing through Boulogne once or twice a year, 
to supply the different shops with paper. In spite 
of this questionable origin (which is just what 
might be invented for a skillful forgery), the lit- 
erary judges are unanimous in their verdict of the 
genuineness of these letters. The man himself is 
displayed in them, in a way that no forger could 
assume; and the innumerable facts and incidents 
alluded to, would afford too many chances for de- 
tection to be braved by the most expert counterfeit- 
er.—A singular circumstance has lately occurred in 
the Boswell family, which will remind the readers 
of ‘Ten Thousand a Year” that truth is as strange 
as fiction. One of James Boswell's deepest feel- 
ings was a sentiment of pride in his family name 
and estate, and a desire to perpetuate it in a suc- 
cession of male heirs, who should keep up the old 
name and reputation. In one of the newly-dis- 
covered letters he says: ‘‘ You know that as an old 
laird of this family gave the estate to the heir male 
though he had four daughters, I hold itas a sacred 
point of honor not to alter that Jine of succession.” 
We may well imagine the ancient blood of the 
writer would have boiled with indignation could 
he have foreseen that his Grandson was to set aside 
the deed of entail attaching the family estate of 
Auchinleck to the heirs male, which he and his fa- 
ther executed with all the solemnities of the law in 
1775. Yet soit is, Boswell left two sons. The 
elder, Sir Alexander Boswell, a gentleman of great 
talents and much beloved, was killed in a duel by 
Mr. Stuart, the author of ‘“‘ Three Years in Ameri- 
ca,” which, twenty years ago, was accounted the 
fairest book on the United States. His son, the 
present Sir James Boswell, has a large family of 
daughters only. On examination of the deed 
above-mentioned, it was pronounced invalid by 
the Scottish judges; because when a word of any 
importance in a deed of entail is written on an era- 
sure, without being authenticated in the testing 
clause, the effect is fatal to the object of the deed. 
The Auchinleck deed was in this position. In the 
clause prohibiting the right of sale, the word re- 
deemable had at first been written instead of irre- 
deemable ; an erasure was made, and the five letters 
irred were written on this erasure, and no notice 
of the circumstance was contained in the testing 
clause. This was ruled to be a fatal objeetion, and 
Sir James Boswell is at liberty to sell the estate, 
or make any disposition of it he likes, to provide 
for his daughters. Thus vanishes the family name 
and male succession of ‘‘ Boswell of Auchinleck,” 
before the blunder of a copying clerk ! 

TRELAND’s SHAKSPEARE ForGERIEs. — Few 
subjects of a mere literary nature have excited in 
their day more interest than the productions usu- 
ally so designated; and when their astounding 
temporary success is considered, it is not remark- 
able that they should continue to be objects of cu- 
riosity even now, when the “Great Poet” is so 
much more studied and understood than he was at 
the time of this famous literary imposture, Equal 
to Chatterton in presumption, if not in talent, Wil- 
liam Henry Ireland never overcame the stigma 
which clung to him; and lately closed a life, passed 
in obscure labor for the booksellers, Since then, 
circumstances have occurred to mitigate the weight 
of public censure, and it has been positively as- 
serted in the, English literary journals, that Lre- 
land has been made to suffer for the sins of his 
whole family, His father, Samuel Ireland, (who 
is now known to have imposed ou the collectors of 
Hogarth's Prints numerous false ‘ unique speci- 
mens,’’) was the original deviser of the whole af- 
fuir. It was his eldest daughter who wrote the 
imitations of the dramatist, the younger one as- 
sisted, and the redoubtable William Henry was 
merely a copier. It was Samuel Ireland who be- 
gan by collecting books of Shakspeare’s time, fab- 
ricated MS. notes, and inserted them in books as 
if written by the immortal bard—so skillfully, that 
the copy of Montaigne’s Essays with Shakspeare’s 
autograph, for which the British Museum gave 
$600 (£120), is now considered to be one of these 
very impositions. So little dependence is to be 
placed on published statements, that William H. 
ireland assured the writer whom we quote, that 
the hook he published, entitled his ‘* Confessions,” 
in whieli he aseomes the entire responsibility: of 


the affair, was a tissue of lies from beginning to 
end, inspired by the inevitable necessity for ‘* rais- 
ing the wind,” and that the true history of the sub- 
ject yet remains to be written. 


—— 


THE STORY OF AN ENGAGED YOUNG 
PERSON. 

Sue was certainly the plainest of the female 
passengers. Her nose turned up, and her mouth 
had scarcely any turn at all; her hair was red, 
and so were the rims of her eyes; and her eyes 
themselves were far from being good ones ;_ but 
there was a certain piquancy and sprightliness 
about her, too, as though she had been a French 
lady’s-maid rather than an English one. She 
looked as if she could put her hand and her well- 
rounded arm to any thing, and had been very 
good-tempered and obliging throughout the 
journey. It was understood—it had been ex- 
pressed, indeed, already rather triumphantly by 
the young lady herself—that she was an engaged 
young person, going out to Australia to be mar- 
ried ; that there was a somebody waiting upon 
the other hemisphere with outstretched hands 
yearning to receive her as his bride. She would 
be a capital wife for a settler without doubt, al- 
though, perhaps, in England we should have 
called her rather a settler for a wife. She seem- 
ed to know very well indeed what we were like- 
ly to think about this matter, but she didn’t care. 

If I had been better-looking—she began her 
story with this—I might never have got a hus- 
band, or at least not the money to marry him 
upon, which is the same thing. The unsuit- 
ableness of my face to what I may be allowed 
to call a very tolerable figure, has been literally 
the means ef bestowing happiness, as I hope, 
upon Joseph, and of putting £400 into my own 
pocket. And this was how it all came about : 
My late mistress, who was very kind to me, and 
had intended, poor thing—for she told me so— 
to leave me comfortably provided for, took me 
over with her seven years ago to Paris. She 
was a widow lady, fond of a gay life and brill- 
iant amusements, and that place suited her so 
well that she made it her home ; and I, but lit- 
tle loath, remained there too. Joseph and I had 
kept company together before that time, but he 
was not so foolish as to wish me to give up my 
expectations for the sake of a hurried marriage. 
He said that he would wait patiently, dear fel- 
low, although the great salt sea was to roll be- 
tween us, and there could be no chance of his 
getting a letter more than once a day. He was 
a mason’s assistant in London, and very hardly 
worked, it seemed, for he himself was not able 
to reply nearly so often; however, of course I 
was not a bird that I could be in two places at 
once, so I made the best of it, and was as happy 
as a confidential lady’s-maid under such cir- 





cumstances could hope to be. 

One evening I had been preparing my mis- 
tress, who was a very splendid dresser, for the 
opera ; my only fellow-servant was on leave of 
absence for some days; and, except the porter 
in the court-yard, there was nobody, when the 
carriage had driven off that night, in the whole 
house save myself; therefore, having nothing 
better—or at least nicer—to do, and being in my 
mistress’s bed-room among her beautiful robes 
and ornaments, it was hardly to be expected 
that I should resist such an opportunity of try- 
ing them on. The room, besides being charm- 
ingly hung with mirrors, had a delicious full- 
length swinging-glass, and before this I amused 
myself for a good long while. I beheld how 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth Martin—that is my 
present name, but dear Joseph’s is Andrews— 
how she looked in bareges, in silks, in muslins 
for the morning; and how lace and satin, and 
low sleeves with pearls became her for evening 
wear ; finally, equipping myself in a particular- 
ly pleasant glacé silk walking-dress, with a bon- 
net and falling vail fit for a bride, I could not 
help twisting round a little to see as much of 
myself as possible, and contrasting the effect at 
the same time with that of Madame—who was 
beautiful enough, but indifferently proportioned 
~—linvoluntarily remarked aloud, ‘* Well, we may 
be plain in the face, but we are certainly unex- 
ceptionable behind.” It was an absurd thing to 
say even to one’s self, and I remember blushing 
like a beet, as though it were not quite out of 
the question that I could be overheard. ‘There 
were several jewel-drawers—this ruby upon my 
middle finger, a ring belonging to my mistress’s 
late husband, was in one of them—but I had no 
time for mere than to set off a handsome neck- 
lace or two, and to very much regret that my 
ears had not been punched for the aecommoda- 
tion of an especial pair of diamond ear-rings, 
before I heard wheels in the court-yard, and 
my mistress came home. Every thing had been 
put away very carefully, and I undressed her 
and saw her to bed as usual. She was more 
than commonly kind and gentle in her manner 
that night, as I have since thought at least ; and 
when she wished me her bon soir, she added: 
‘*T am sure we shall both be tired to-morrow, 
Bessie, so call me an hour later, and take an 
extra sleep yourself.” I was never to hear my 
good mistress speak any more. 

Did I dream that night that she had left me 
all her wardrobe, and that I was married in the 
glacé silk? Did I, even in my sleep, build 
schemes of what I would do with the money 





that my dead mistress might enrich me with ? 
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No; as I hope for heaven and to meet dear 
Joseph, with all my woman’s vanity, I had my 
woman’s heart, too, beating true and warm, and 
I thought no shadow of evil. I told them so in 
court, where all looked black against me, and 
they believed me even there. But in that morn- 
ing late, when the sun was shining full upon the 
window, and the noise of the people going about 
their daily work was full and clear, I saw a 
frightful sight—a ghastly horror that the day 
but served to make more hideous and unnatu- 
ral—my mistress murdered in her bed! No 
answer when I knocked; again no answer. 
The curtains at the bedside were close drawn, 
but through the open shutters a fiery flood of 
light fell red upon the carpet and the curtains— 
ay, and on the corner of the snow-white coun- 
terpane, red also. It was blood! I thought 
there had been a rain of blood; upon the han- 
dles of the drawers, upon the toilet-cover, on 
the dressing-case, upon the towels, in the basin 
—every where where the murderer’s hands had 
been after their deadly work ; and in the bed— 
I dared not look in the bed; but in that great 
swing-glass, where I had decked myself but a 
few hours ago, I saw it all, and every mirror in 
the room was picturing the same sight—there 
lay the corpse, the murdered woman with her 
gaping throat......They thought at first that I 
was murdered too, lying so stiff and cold in that 
death-chamber. I answered nothing to their 
questions, neither in the house nor in the pris- 
on. I knew nothing, nor could I have told them 
had I known, until Joseph came. It seemed to 
me then quite natural that he should be with 
me—nothing praiseworthy, nothing. (This dear 
little engaged young person’s eyes began to get 
redder about the rims at this reminiscence, and 
her story to assume an incoherent as well as 
choky character.) I did not understand how 
much I owed him: how, not having heard from 
me for some time, and reading in the paper that 
an English lady’s-maid had been taken up in 
Paris for a murder in the Rue St. Honoré, but 
that she refused to speak, and even had perhaps 
in reality lost her senses, he started off at once, 
giving up his employ, and borrowing and beg- 
ging what he could, and knowing no word of 
French but the name of that one street, he hur- 
ried to me; so that my mind came back again, 
and I could tell them what I knew. All he did, 
he said, was less than he ought to have done, 
because he had behaved ill to me of old (which 
I am sure dear Joseph never had, nor thought 
of, doing). He stood by me in court—in the 
prisoner’s place along with me he stood and 
shared my shame. I told him about the jewels, 
and of my trying them on; how every thing was 
safe, and the doors locked, and the chamber- 
window too high to be climbed up to, though a 
man might have let himself down from it into 
the yard. And then I learned for the first time 
that all that afternoon and night the murderer 
had lain hidden under my mistress’s bed; that 
he must have been there all that time—think 
of it!—that I was trying on the dresses and the 
ornaments; that there was murder waiting in 
that chamber all the while; it made me shud- 
der even then, amidst that crowded court, with 
Joseph by me. They thought it very strange, 
they said, that since there was so much time be- 
fore him between my mistress’s departure and 
return, that he had not murdered me instead. 
He had carried off all the jewels—those in the 
drawers as well as those which my poor mis- 
tress had worn that very evening; but from 
the moment he had dropped into the court-yard 
the police could find no trace of him. A mere 
suspicion fell upon the brother of the gate-por- 
ter: but it was so vague that he was not put 
upon his trial. A great sum was offered in re- 
ward for the apprehension of the murderer, 
making up, with what was offered by my late 
mistress’s family, nearly £490. She died with- 
out a will, poor lady, and they were not dis- 
posed to give me any thing beyond the wages 
due tome. After my acquittal a collection for 
mine and Joseph’s benefit was made by some 
good people; but the money only sufficed to 
bring us back to England. Joseph had to work 
out a heavy debt, ineurred upon my account, 
and I went into service again at once, resolving 
to do my best to help him. At the end of two 
years, poor fellow, except that he had discharged 
his obligation, he was but little better off than 
at their beginning; and despairing of ever get- 
ting a living for us both in the old country, he 
sailed twelve months ago for Sydney. Which- 
ever of us first got rich, it was arranged, should 
cross the seas after the other; and until very 
lately, it seemed that we might each stop where 
we were, engaged young persons, till we died. 
I was nursery-maid in my new place, and was 
taking the youngest child across Hyde Park one 
afternoon, when I was followed by an imperti- 
nent man; I had my “ugly” on, for the sun 
was hot, so that my face might have been like 
Venus, for all he knew to the contrary ; and 
otherwise, I flatter myself I was not disagree- 
able looking. At all events, I attracted the 
wretch, who kept close behind me. He was an 
abominable person, with a foreign appearance— 
which I had reason enough for disliking—and 
eyes” that looked different ways, but neither 
of them nice ways, so that I was glad enough 
to get in sight of the policemen about the marble 
arch. He saw that there was no time to be lost, 
if he meant to get a good look at me at all, so 








he passed me on a sudden very quickly, turned 
round, and looked up into my face. I gave 
him a very tolerable stare, too, because I knew 
it would disappoint him, after his great expec- 
tations; and it did so; and not only that, for it 
made him give a sort of villainous grin, which 
I hope I may never see again, and he broke out, 
as if he could not help it for the life of him, 
with, ‘‘ Well, we may be plain in the face, but 
we are unexceptionable behind.” I cried out 
*¢Murder” and ‘‘ Police!” as loud as I could, 
and the man was secured at once. No human 
being except the one who had been under the 
bed, her murderer, could have known those 
words, which I had spoken alone, before ma- 
dame’s toilet-glass. He denied every thing, of 
course, and said it was an unjust detention; but 
in little more than half an hour a telegraphic 
message from the Paris authorities set his mind 
at ease in this respect, and demanded his pres- 
ence in that city. He was the elder broiler of 
the gate-porter, whom I had never before seen ; 
and what I had to tell, in addition to the pre- 
vious suspicions against him, procured his con- 
viction. He was sent to the galleys for life. 
This ruby ring, which he wore upon his little 
finger, I identified as having been in the jewel- 
drawer that very night. It was bestowed upon 
me after the trial by the heir-at-law, and I ob- 
tained besides the £400 reward. If I had been 
pretty, you see, there would not have been any 
occasion for me to have remarked upon it that 
evening, and I might have remained, my whole 
life long, an engaged young person. 


THE DEATH OF THE DEVIL. 

“ Corragio, figliuolo mio!” (Courage, my lit- 
tle son!) said my good, motherly old landlady to 
me one evening, as she bustled into my room ; 
** Corragio! il Diavolo é morto, a Pisa!” and 
she patted me on the back, and indulged her- 
self in an exuberantly jovial dance about the 
premises. I had been in-a doleful frame of 
mind for several days on account of the non- 
arrival of long-expected letters from home; the 
good padrona knew of my melancholy condition, 
and came in thus to cheer me. 

**Corragio! The Devil is dead at Pisa!” and 
she pirouetted around among the chairs and ta- 
bles hilariously. 

‘* Dead!” 

“Si! si! Dead, dead, dead! The news 
has just come to Florence! Stabbed through 
the heart! By a medical student at Pisa!” and 
off she went again, dawting as if bitten by the 
tarantela. ; 

Of course my dolefuls disappeared. My ‘‘ // 
Pensoroso” vanished at the sight of her ‘‘ 1’. A/- 
legro,” and I became as anxious to hear as she 
was to tell about ‘‘the death of the Devil.” ‘The 
entire rotundity of the little woman was a-glow 
and a-fidget with the news, and as soon as she 
had calmed sufficiently to remain in the chair 
into which I forced her, she began her story. 

**You must know, Signore, that there is a 
medical school at Pisa. It is the most famous 
school in all Europe, and students come there 
in crowds from all parts of the world. (Siight- 
ly exaggerated, thought I; but never mind. ) 
And these medical students, they say, are the 
wildest harum-scarums! No wonder that the 
devil was among them. My sister, who lives 
at Pisa, says that the pranks they cut up are 
perfectly awful. She wouldn’t be out alone 
after dark for all the money of the Grand Duke. 
If I should tell you what she has told me about 
them! But not now; I must not forget ‘His 
Majesty.’ Ha, ha! He’s dead! Dio mio? 
Il Diavolo é morto, morto.a Pisa! 

‘Well, it seems that there came there two 
young fellows from Corsica to study. They 
were intimate friends; some say that one was 
betrothed to the sister of the other. They 
roomed together, studied together, were insep- 
arable, whether at work or in mischief. They 
soon acquired the reputation, both in college 
and in the town, of being the smartest, wildest, 
jolliest dare-devils of the school. They didn’t 
seem to care a fig for the police, who actually 
became afraid of them; and they never went to 
mass or to confession. The priests and pro- 
fessors were troubled by them, and they were 
just about to be expelled when one of them 
fell sick, very sick. This calmed the other, who 
became at once the constant attendant at bis 
friend’s bedside. The one who was ill was 
called Paolo, I believe; the other Giugliano. 

‘*The priests improved the opportunity of 
Paolo’s sickness to visit him, to upbraid him for 
his neglect of the church, to urge confession, 
and all that. At first Paolo endured their vis 
its, and listened in silence to their advice; but 
as he grew werse, he was annoyed by their fre- 
quent calls, and treated them with contempt. 
He was a heretic, it seems; both of them were; 
and he told them to clear out, that he did not 
believe in their mummeries, and that he wanted 
to die in peace. This was awful, you know, 
Signore, to treat our religion in that way! Of 
course the priests were very angry; they even 
threatened poor Paolo that, if he refused to con- 
fess and to receive absolution, and the ‘extreme 
unction,’ he should not be buried in consecrated 
ground; and they added that, if he died un- 
shriven, his body would belong to the Devil, 
who would come to claim it! But Paolo was 
unmoved even by this; he Lid Giuliano shut 
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the door in their faces, and not to admit them. 
Suchimpiety! Afraid neither of priest nordevil! 
Why, Dio mio! I am afraid as death of both. 

oc Well, as Paolo grew worse and worse, and 
knew that he was about to die, he besought 
Giugliano to give him a solemn promise that he 
would never for a moment leave him; that he 
would remain constantly with his body until he 
should see it buried in the garden of his home in 
Corsica. Poor Giugliano, with many tears, gave 
Paolo his most solemn vows to regard these last 
wishes of his brother, and that very night Paolo 
died. Giuglianomade arrangements immediate- 
ly, through his friends, to leave Pisa the next 
morning by the earliest train for Leghorn, and 
from thence to Corsica by ship; and he pre- 
pared himself to sit up alone with the corpse. 
The body was removed to the dead-house of the 
college, a kind of chapel attached to the build- 
ings, and by eleven o’clock, the two friends, in- 
separable even yet, were alone together in that 
awfulplace. Giugliano, it seems, was possessed 
with an indefinable fear that something was 
about to happen, so he armed himself with one 
of his fencing foils, from which he had removed 
the button. This he concealed in the folds of 
his cloak, and there he sat alone, by the faint 
light of the little lamp, which burned dimly be- 
fore the altar. 

“‘Ah, Signore, my blood runs cold to think 
of that melancholy vigil, and of the event which 
happened! 

‘* As the clock struck twelve—Dio mio !—the 
door opened, and in stalked the Devil himself! 
He had come to claim the body as the priests 
had threatened. 

‘‘Giugliano looked up, by no means dismayed 
at the horrible sight before him, and rose calm- 
ly from his seat to receive his visitor. Such 
bravery ! 

‘*The devil was dressed in black, of course. 
His horns glowed with a strange light; his 
hands, stretched forward, were smoking with 
sulphurous fumes; his whole person was en- 
veloped with a cloud of brimstone smoke. Dio, 
what a horrible vision ! 

‘* As he slowly approached the bier, Giugliano 
quickly interposed himself, but without draw- 
ing his foil, and exclaimed, 

**<¢ Back, fiend! Be you man or devil, if you 
advance one step farther, you shall learn—’ 

‘** Before he had time to finish his words, the 
devil made a snatch at the corpse; but, quick- 
er than lightning, Giugliano had drawn his ra- 
pier, and with a skillful aim, pierced the foul 
fiend through the heart. 

*‘Down dropped the devil with a terrible 
groan, and Giugliano rushed upon him and tore 
off his mask. You will not be surprised, per- 
haps, when I tell you that he discovered that he 
had killed one of those very same old priests 
who had annoyed Paolo in his last hours. 

‘‘Giugliano allowed tHe priest to remain where 
he had fallen; but he was in terror lest the 
brethren of the fiend—who, he judged, might be 
waiting the result of the attempt, and might 
come to aid him, or, at least, to carry away the 
new corpse before daylight—and witnesses 
should expose them. So he went to the outer 
door in hopes of seeing some one to whom he 
might call. Fortunately some student-friends 
of the Corsicans, who were sitting at an open 
window near by, discovered Giugliano, and came 
immediately to the door. They, too, had im- 
agined that the priests might try to execute 
their own threats, and had sat up watching. 
As soon as they arrived, Giugliano pointed them 
to the dead body of the priest, and showed them 
his rapier. They recognized the padre, and 
applauded the bravery of Giugliano. 

‘* Doubtless the priests were somewhere near 
by, but they were probably aware of the coming 
of the students, and were unwilling to expose 
themselves in attempting to rescue their com- 
rade. 

‘* At half past four, Giugliano assisted by the 
students, carried Paolo’s corpse to the station- 
house, and at five the train departed with the 
two friends. No one offered to restrain them. 
The priests dared not take any steps to arrest 
Giugliano, for there is no law against killing 
the devil, and they were, of course, unwilling 
to charge him with having murdered a priest ; 
for the students were witnesses that the priest 
and the devil were one and the same. 

** So Giugliano got off unmolested, and it has 
been heard that he arrived safely at Corsica, 
and fulfilled to the letter the vow he had made 
to his dying friend. 

“The whole story, you may be sure, was not 
long kept secret, and there are very many who 
are pleased to repeat to their friends, ‘7/ Diavolo 
é morto, a Pisal’” 

My padrona’s story was corroborated not long 
after by several of my acquaintances at Flor- 
ence. The news, indeed, spread rapidly and 
widely, and there is such an under-current of 
dislike, rather hatred, for the priesthood in Tus- 
cany, that all, especially the young men, took 
delight in repeating the expression, ‘‘ The Devil 
is dead! The Devil is dead!” 

My landlady herself, who was a devout Cath- 
olic, often talked with me about the scandalous 
conduct of the priests. ‘Our religion,” she 
once said, ‘tis in itself most holy and profit- 
able, but in the hands of these vile priests, it is 
wickedly abused. I go to confession as seldom 
as I can, for the priest assails me with ques- 





tions about my lodgers, my lovers, my rela- 
tions—about every thing; they have no busi- 
ness to ask me such questions; and I am’ glad 
that one of them, at least, has met the reward 
of his villainy.” 

In a few weeks after the event narrated, the 
young men of Florence very commonly amused 
themselves by repeating the announcement of 
the decease of the devil in the ears of the priests 
whom they passed in the streets. One of my 
friends was particularly fond of communicating 
this intelligence, and I have been with him oft- 
en in Via Calzaiolj, when he would hurry to 
pass a priest in advance of us, on purpose to 
say to me in a loud tone as we brushed by, 
‘‘Have you heard the news? The Devil is 
dead! He died just now at Pisa!” 

This became so general, and was so annoy- 
ing to the priests, that soon a police regulation 
was published to the effect that no one should 
repeat the phrase in public. 

The writer may appeal for the truth of his 
narrative to any one who lived in Florence dur- 
ing the year 1853. 





FALSE MARRIAGE AND FOUL MUR- 


DER. 

Tue good people of Rochefort, in the proy- 
ince of Auvergne (France), were startled one 
morning of November, 1787, by the announce- 
ment that Jean Meunier, a rich farmer of the 
vicinity, had been found on the roadside near 
his house barbarously murdered. The alarm 
quickly brought to the spot half the inhabitants 
of the village with all the farmers and vendan- 
geurs of the neighborhood, who had known 
Meunier from childhood; and before noon M. 
Séguier, the Mayor, organized his inquest, and 
proceeded to investigate the particulars of the 
terrible affair. Jean: Meunier was a widower 
without children. His wife had died two years 
before the murder; and to take charge of his 
household he had engaged Lise or Lisette Boi- 
vin, a young and rather handsome woman, as 
housekeeper. Lise had managed his domestic 
affairs with the utmost prudence. Neighbors, 
seeing that Jean was a hale, hearty fellow, but 
little past middle age, had from the first conjec- 
tured that he and his housekeeper would event- 
ually make a match of it; and at last a rumor 
had obtained currency that they had been se- 
cretly married by the Calvinistic minister at 
Clermont, whither the pair occasionally resorted 
to market. When teased with the report, Lise 
uniformly behaved so as to convince the gossips 
of its truth; indeed, on one or two occasions 
had confessed, confidentially, to her intimates 
that the ceremony had actually been performed, 
and that nothing but the anxicty of Jean not to 
offend a wealthy maiden aunt, then supposed 
to be in her last illness, and from whom he had 
great expectations, prevented a public disclosure 
of the union. The other persons of the Meu- 
nier family were Filippo Astri, a Piedmontese, 
assistant farmer, who had been employed six 
months before, Martin Bron, a boy of eighteen, 
Marie Pétau, the dairy-maid, and her brother, 
Germain Peétau, a lad of adozen years. These, 
when questioned, had always confessed that, 
while Lise and Jean did not occupy the same 
sleeping apartment, they behaved when togeth- 
er as man and wife, although a certain coolness 
had sprung up between them since the coming 
into the family of Astri, a fine athletic man of 
some twenty-five summers, whose beaux yeur 
had already bewitched all the womankind of 
the canton. 

The first witness summoned before the Mayor 
was thissame Italian, who testified, that, having 
had holiday the day before, he had gone to Cler- 
mont; whence, protracting his revels with some 
friends at the Lion d’Or, he had not set out 
homeward until nine o’clock in the evening. 
While there, a light fall of snow had occurred, 
but the clouds blowing off left him a bright 
moonlight for his journey. It was nearly morn- 
ing when he entered the road leading up to the 
house. He had hardly passed the gate, situated 
some three hundred yards from the dwelling, 
when he observed tracks of a cart in the snow, 
diverging from the road and leading into a grove 
close at hand. A moment’s reflection had taught 
him that the vehicle, whosesoever it might be, 
had not left the wood, since there was but one pas- 
sage through the underbrush ; so, following the 
trace, he presently found his master’s horse and 
cart, with the wheels of the latter wedged be- 
tween two saplings, so as to prevent the move- 
ment of the former. There were tracks about 
it in the slight snow-fall that had made its way 
through the trees, and by the diminished light 
Filippo had discovered evidences of a fierce and 
desperate struggle. with a pool of blood, and 
scattered drops of the same, on the ground. 
There was a break in the bushes as if a heavy 
body had been dragged through them; follow- 
ing which, Filippo came to the corpse of John 
Meunier, weltering in gore, lifeless, stiff; pen- 
etrated with a dozen frighful stabs. Horrified, 
he had at once rushed to the house, aroused the 
boys, and sent them to the neighbors to procure 
assistance. When these came, the whole grove 
was examined with the aid of torches; the 
search extended over all the country around, 
without finding any traces of the perpetrator ; 
and messengers dispatched to Clermont to give 
notice of the fact, and procure the aid of the 








gens darmes and civic police. The body, Filip- 
po testified, when raised to be removed to the 
house, was found to have upon it an old and val- 
uable watch, which Jean had inherited from his 
grandfather, together with hés purse, well filled 
with louis-d’or. Other witnesses corroborated 
this testimony ; thus showing that plunder could 
not have been the motive of the dreadful crime. 
One neighbor, when sworn, testified that he had 
seen Meunier passing up the Rochefort road ia 
his cart, within a quarter of a mile of his own 
gate, at eight o’clock the night before. The 
storekeeper, corroborated by three villagers who 
had been lounging by the stove, testified that 
Meunier had parted from him at half- past sev- 
en, well, sober, and in unusually good spirits, 
intending to go directly home. ‘The Mayor di- 
rected the tracks in the snow to be measured and 
examined. Those made by the deceased were, 
of course, easily identified. The murder had 
obviously been committed by one person, as 
bloody foot-marks, made by asabot, on the 
sole of which the holy cross had been engraved, 
could be traced for some distance from the scene 
into the road. With this sabot those worn by 
Astri corresponded, but he reiterated his as- 
severations that the marks had been made 
when, after his frightful discovery, he had 
started for the village to give the alarm, but 
changing his mind, had sought the house. 
After a hasty and fruitless sifting of the tes- 
timony, and failure to implicate any one, or 
to find a motive for the crime, it was admitted 
that the case was surrounded with mystery, 
which no facts then discoverable could eluci- 
date. Astri was nevertheless detained in cus- 
tody for several days, when witnesses from 
Clermont offered themselves to swear that he 
was with them on the fatal night until nine 
o'clock, and could not, therefore, have been 
present at a scene of crime at the same hour 
twenty miles away. The alibi being indispu- 
table, the prisoner was necessarily discharged. 
In the mean time Lisette had encountered the 
heir-at-law coming to take possession with a 
certificate of marriage between Jean Meunier 
and herself, performed three months before by 
the venerable curé of St. Germain, Clermont ; 
and confirmed by the records of that church. A 
fact so attested was not to be disputed; and 
agreeably to the custom of the lordship of Roche- 
fort, the widow was invested with all the real 
estate of the deceased as a life interest; while 
Etienne Meunier, notary of Clermont, the neph- 
ew and heir-at-law of the deceased, appropriated 
the personal effects. (Three months after, Lise 
Boivin and Filippo Astri were married by the 
same parish priest who had performed the pre- 
vious ceremony, and in the same parish church. 
The suspicions momentarily excited against 
Astri, were revived in the breast of Etienne Meu- 
nier, when he heard of this sudden marriage. 
Jealousy and hatred of Lisette Boivin, who, by 
her overpowering influence, had robbed him 
and his children of one of the most valuable 
vineyard-farms of the province, of course, stim- 
ulated these suspicions, and sharpened the pro- 
fessional acuteness of the notary. The fate of 
Jean Meunier become once more the topic of 
discussion, upon the unusually prompt remar- 
riage of the widow. It was discussed at a social 
réunion at the house of the nephew where the 
Pere Vincent, the curé who had officiated at the 
two ceremonies, was present, and who incident- 
ally remarked the want of family resemblance 
between the murdered man, whom he had only 
seen at the church during evening service on 
the day of his marriage, and Etienne, and others 
of the Meuniers, whom he had known intimately. 
He particularly dwelt upon the odd contrast 
which had impressed him between his hair, which 
was red and bushy, and his singularly black eye. 
‘* Black!” exclaimed Etienne and his wife at 
one breath: ‘* Uncle Jean’s eye was light blue ; 
you are surely mistaken M. le Curé.” But M. 
le Curé persisted; the oddity had too strongly 
impressed him at the time, and had been more 
deeply stamped on his memory by the talk the 
transaction had subsequently occasioned. At 
this moment the eldest son of M. Etienne Meu- 
nier interposed to say, that a school-mate of his, 
one of the choir-boys of the parish church, had 
told him something more strange than that; he 
had seen the same couple—who they were he 
knew not—married twice within six months; 
only the man, the first time,:‘had worn a queer- 
looking wig, which made him look like a bug- 
a-boo. The conviction naturally suggested by 
these stories flashed simultaneously upon the 
minds of all present, ‘The boy, Maurice Urbain, 
was sent for; his tale repeated. M. Meunier 
cross-examined him thoroughly, found the dates 
to correspond, and binding the company to se- 
crecy, took steps forthwith to institute a civil 
action for the recovery of his uncle's landed 
property. The complaint was carefully worded 
so as to allege a mere formal defect in the pre- 
tended marriage-ceremony between Jean and 
Lise, as the ground of action. In due time the 
cause came to trial before the magistrates of 
Auvergne, presided over by the intendaut of the 
province. The interval M. Meunier had im- 
proved by accumulating a mass of evidence that 
could not fail of producing conviction, not only 
with regard to the marriage, but also respecting 
the murder. Of this evidence M. and Madame 
Astri had no intimation. They were left to sup- 
pose the case of the plaintiff rested upon an 














omission to publish the bans of the first marriage ; 
which Lise was prepared to meet with the Epis- 
copal dispensation. With their counsel they 
were therefore in confident attendance at the 
tribunal hours before the case was opened, and 
there also was a crowd thronging the hall of 
friends, neighbors, and: interested strangers, 
hopeful of some clew to the mysterious tragedy. 

The first witness called—there is no such 
Ses Cnet opening of a case in the 
ded Rago i oe Father Vincent, who testi- 

. gularity of the preliminaries and 
ceremonies attending the disputed nuptials, 
The faces of Filippo and Lise beamed with tri 
umph. When asked if he had ever seen the 
bridegroom before facing him at the altar, he 
confessed that he had not; and when required 
to describe the person, gave a portraiture which 
answered to the murdered man in every respect, 
except that the eyes were black. Lise and Fil- 
ippo had obviously taken the alarm at the di- 
rection ,of the evidence, and listened with an 
exhibition of intensest interest. Maurice Ur- 
bain, the lad referred to, was next sworn. He 
was one of the alto singers in the choir; but 
one evening of the previous sammer he had lin- 
gered after service, attracted by the fact that the 
priest remained and the lights were not extin- 
guished as usual; and concealing himself be- 
hind a pillar, near the chancel, had witnessed 
the secret marriage of Mademoiselle Boivin to 
a person answering in all respects to the delin- 
eation given by the holy father, and who was 
called in the service Jean Meunier. He had 
been impressed with the appearance of the 
bridegroom from the fact of his wearing so hid- 
cous a wig, when, thanks to a stray lock of per- 
fectly black hair which had escaped accidental- 
ly behind, he knew the man’s hair was not only 
black, but abundant beneath the unhandsome 
covering. He proceeded to testify that only a 
month before the moment of deposition he had 
been called upon to assist as altar-boy at ves- 
pers, when there came forward to be married 
Madame Meunier and the same man who had 
appeared with her before, but in his own natural 
hair. He could not be mistaken, and joined 
the curé in pointing out Astri, who was leaning 
over the gallery, as the bridegroom in both cases, 
M. Mignon, a watch-maker of Clermont, was 
called to the stand. M. Etienne Meunier had 
brought to him a watch to be repaired, which 
he recognized as the same’ which the uncle had 
frequently left with him for the same object. 
He had asked M. Etienne whether he was aware 
that the case had a false lining, opened by a se- 
cret spring, a fact he had formerly discovered 
by accident. Finding M. Etienne incredulous, 
he had proceeded to open the spring when there 
fell out a small piece of gauze-paper with the 
hand-writing and signature of Jean Meunier 
upon it. The paper, which the horologer pro- 
duced, and which was proved by half a dozen 
witnesses to be in the hand-writing of the de- 
ceased, read thus: 

‘* Having reason to apprehend that a false ru- 
mor of my marriage to Lise Boivin may obtain 
belief, and also having recently suffered from a 
presentiment of evil which I can not shake off, 
I deem it prudent to provide against the worst 
by stating thus solemnly, for the information of 
my nephew, Stephen, to whom, in the event of 
my death, this watch at least will go, that I 
have never been married to that woman, and 
that if evil come to me, it will be well to cause 
her arrest and examination. Since I gave her 
notice to leave my service at New-Year, she has 
repeatedly but vaguely threatened me with ven- 
geance. Jean MEvNIER. 

** Féte de St. Martin, 1787." 

The day was that before the murder. The 
marriage was alleged to have taken place on the 
13th of August preceding. The plaintiff there- 
fore charged that Astri had been employed to 
personate Meunier on that day; that the mar- 
riage was therefore fraudulent; that Lise had 
never been the wife of the dead man; and he 
therefore claimed the jndgment of the court re- 
storing to him, as heir-at-law, the lands and pos- 
sessions of the uncle. The counsel for the de- 
fense admitted when called upon that they had 
nothing to urge against the plaintiffs case. It 
had taken them by surprise. They begged a 
few moments to consult with their clients. While 
they retired to do so, Etienne Meunier ad- 
vanced to the tribune, and begged that orders 
of arrest be issued against Filippo and Lise 
Astri for the murder of Jean Meunier, The 
clerk was instructed to fill the necessary blanks. 
Presently the lawyers of the defendants re-en- 
tered and declared that their clients were in 
utter consternation, and,unable to furnish any 
evidence to rebut the case of the prosecution, 
The court, they submitted, conld only give judg- 
ment in the usual course. Lise, they added, 
and her husband had already left the castle. 
The warrants were at once delivered to the offi- 
cers, who, after three hours’ hard riding among 
the passes of the Puy de Dome, found the fugi- 
tives at the Meunier homestead, hastily packing 
up money and clothes, preparatory to @ contin- 
uation of their flight. Filippo fought desper- 
ately, but vainly. Both were arrested, bound, 
and next day the dungeons of the old chateau at 
Clermont received them, 

In due time the criminal cause was brought 
on before the provincial parliament, and was 
attended by thousands whom the fame of the 
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murder had interested. Not only was the pro- 
cureur du roi provided with the evidence of the 
sham marriage, strengthened by the testimony of 
a new witness, the traveling agent of the fermier 
general of the revenues, who recollected trans- 
acting business with Jean Meunier at Rochefort, 
early in August, and who, upon turning to his 
books, found by the entry that it was the same 
evening upon which Jean was alleged to have 
been married at the church in Clermont; not 
only, we say, was he armed with these proofs, 
but with others more direct, pointing almost 
conclusively to Filippo as having perpetrated 
the murder at the suggestion and instigation 
of Lise Boivin. The witnesses who had sworn 
to the alibi before the Mayor, had proved to 
have belonged to a company of gipsies; and 
had, with one exception, disappeared. The 
one exception, disgusted at the refusal of Lise 
to meet his extravagant demands for hush-mon- 
ey, had gone to the authorities, made affidavit 
that his previous evidence had been false ; that 
Astri, on the night of the murder, had left 
Clermont at night-fall, riding one of two post- 
hotses, returning to Aurillac ; and might easily, 
therefore, have reached Rochefort by seven or 
eight o'clock. He testified that Lise had found 
him and the others before the summons from 
the Mayor of Rochefort had been served upon 
them, and by paying them thirty crowns a piece, 
and urging the gipsy blood in her husband's 
veins to moye their sympathy, had engaged 
them to commit perjury. The witness was cor- 
roborated by Germain Pétau, one of the boys 
who had seen him at the farm-house, and had 
overheard one night a quarrel in Madame Astri’s 
apartment, in which the fellow’s voice rose high, 
angrily threatening exposure of the whole bus- 
iness unless further bribed. Marie Pétau, the 
dairy-maid, in clearing out a sink near the well- 
house, had turned up a rusted knife, which, 
upon examination, proved to be one formerly 
belonging to Filippo. The point and half the 
blade being gone, she had used it for scraping 
her pans, until she learned that, when the body 
of her old master had been exhumed for more 
careful examination and dissection, the point 
,of a knife had been found sticking firmly in the 
spine, the weapon of which it was part having 
passed through the sternum and heart. She 
then carried the fragment she had found to the 
magistrate, who fitted the fracture together, and 
completed the word ‘* vengeur,” the four last let- 
ters of which had been enameled on the point. 
The gipsy before mentioned testified that such 
a knife, with that inscription, Filippo had used 
to cut his brown bread with during their revel 
at Clermont. The two boys on the farm swore 
they knew it to be Filippo’s ; while Martin Bron, 
the elder, made oath that, on that fatal morning, 
when dispatched by Filippo to alarm the neigh- 
bors, he had looked back, and seen the prisoner 
fling something, he could not tell what, into 
the sink. The daughter of Brune, the miller, 
who lived half a mile away by the creek, had 
been awakened that night by a distant cry of 
murder, echoed by the hills, and feeling nerv- 
ous, she had risen, and was looking from her 
window about 11 o’clock, when she noticed a man 
crawl stealthily down to the water's edge, on the 
opposite shore, and, after apparently satisfying 
himself that he was unobserved, fling a heavy 
bundle into the pond. <A rumor of the girl’s 
story had reached M. Etienne, who caused the 
stream to be dragged, and brought up a large 
stone wrapped in a blouse and shirt, which 
chemical tests proved had been saturated with 
blood, and witnesses attested to have been the 
property of Filippo Astri. Such was the case 
of the crown. ‘There was scarcely an attempt 
to overthrow it, weak as it was. One or two 
witnesses were called for the defense, but spoke 
mainly to character, without possessing any 
themselves. ‘The President, after listening to 
the eloquent appeals of the advocates, declared 
that the evidence of the murder was singularly 
significant, yet not complete. There was proof 
of sufficient motive to commit the act on the 
part of the accused; a singular tissue of evi- 
dence to incriminate Astri as the murderer and 
Lise as his accessary ; and yet, as there was so 
much dependent on the questionable testimony 
of the gipsy, and as there was obviously a pos- 
sibility that an entirely different party was 
guilty, he could not venture to inflict the ex- 
treme penalty of ihe law. He could only pun- 
ish for the fraudulent marriage, aggravating 
the sentence to the utmost, in view of the pos- 
sible guilt of the parties; whereupon Astri was 
condemned to the galleys for life, and Lise for 
the same period to the House of Correction. 
The latter, worn out with shame and excess- 
ive labor, died at the end of a year, revealing, 
at her last moment, the whole history of her 
crime. Enamored of Pippo, as she called As- 
tri, she had proposed the murderous scheme, 
which resulted in the destruction of her master. 
No time had been fixed for the deed; and be- 
tween the period when the false marriage was 
accomplished, as a necessary preliminary of the 
plot, and the night of the murder, no safe op- 
portunity had presented itself for its perpetra- 
tion. Even then the act was partly accidental. 
Filippo arriving at the gate at the same moment 
as Meunier, had opened it and let him pass. 
Meunier had paused to give him a seat in the 
cart, when the devilish prompting occurred to 
him that the right moment had come, and, 





springing into the cart, he plunged his knife 
into: the back of the driver. Meunier cried 
murder, and strove desperately for his life; and 
the reins becoming entangled, and guiding the 
frightened horse from the track, he rushed wild- 
ly into the wood, where Astri completed the 
wicked fact. Unable to extricate the horse 
without, by the noise, attracting notice, he had 
remained for a short time concealed, until cer- 
tain that all were asleep at the house, when he 
crept thither in the shadow of the trees, and, 


climbing upon the shed, tapped lightly at Lise’s | 


window. She, sitting up to let in her master, 
raised the curtain, and recognized her lover. 
He was, of course, admitted forthwith, the story 
told in a terrified whisper, and counsel held as 
to the best mode of concealing their guilt. She 
pronounced it impossible, without risk of de- 
tection, to wash the blood from the shirt and 
blouse. She obliged him to substitute others for 
them, and sent him to bury the evidences of 
the crime beneath the waters of the creck. It 
was also agreed that, before daylight, he should 
give the alarm, and relate the story as detailed 
in the first instance. All succeeded to a mar- 
vel. ‘The first sun of the morning thawed the 
snow on the shed over which Filippo had climbed, 
and obliterated all traces of his admission to the 
house before the alarm was given. What fol- 
lowed we have narrated already. After three 
or four months of perfect sceurity came the sud- 
den shock of the civil action, and from that day 
all happiness and peace of mind had deserted 
her forever; and, broken in health and bank- 
rupt of hope, she had eagerly awaited the ap- 
proach of death. After receiving absolution 
from the ghostly father, it happily came. 

Astri had served but three years of his life- 
long term when the eruption of the French Rev- 
olution gave liberty to the entire chain-gang in 
the south of France. He was afterward seen in 
Paris at the head of the Marseilles mob, who 
went thither to join in the festival of the Champs 
de Mai; but, as he disappeared shortly after, it 
is supposed he perished in some of the many 
street-fights of the metropolis. His story still 
holds its place among the French causes celebrés. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 
“Roman CATHoLics IN INvIA are much more 
numerous than is generally supposed; and their 
Church is more pertectly organized than any other 
Christian Church there. ‘They have archbishops, 
bishops, priests, and deacons; and a great part of 
Southern India is divided into dioceses and regu- 
lar parishes. In addition to this native Catholic 
population, three-fourths of the British troops in 
India are Roman Catholics. The Indian Govern- 
ment holds an equal bearing toward all Christian 
Churches, co-operating with them in their schools, 
and providing places and pecuniary aid for public 
service for the regiments. The Churches and the 
Government work together for the regeneration of 
India. Following the suggestion of Lord Metcalf, 
Governor-General some years ago, the British Gov- 
ernment considers India as its ward, and is endeay- 
oring to educate it so as to bring it within the pale 
of Christian civilization. 
Epvucation IN IRELAND has been for some 
years a difficult problem. The British Govern- 
ment devised a munificent and liberal system, en- 
titled The Queen’s Colleges, with their preparatory 
and dependent schools, and offered the advantages 
to the whole population of Ireland equally, restrain- 
ing the direct instruction to secular subjects, and 
leaving religion to be taught under the direction 
of the Church which the parents or students might 
choose. The most enlightened Roman Catholic 
prelates, clergy, and people, are satisfied with the 
arrangements of the Queen's Colleges; but a large 
portion of the Church are opposed; declaring that 
education is not a matter properly belonging to 
the State, but to the parents or family of the pu- 
pil. To counteract the action of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, a new Catholic university has been estab- 
lished in Dublin, toward which $240,000 are said 
to have been contributed by the Catholics of the 


United States. The question of co-operating or | 


not co-operating with the Queen's Colleges divides 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, and a warm dis- 
cussion has been carried on for some time in the 
Tablet. The advantage seems to be with the Gov- 
ernment system, which, in truth, forms an equitable 


and admirable system of liberal education, accessi- | 


ble to all the people. The Pope, it is understood, 
has at last given his countenance to the Queen's 
Colleges. 

Tur Progress or Porirican Roman Ca- 
THOLICISM shows itself in two ways; jirst, by a 
closer and more effective alliance of the Church 
with the State in Catholic countries, as in France, 
Austria, Italy ; secondly, by a release of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church from restraints heretofore 
imposed by Anti-Catholic states, as in England, 
and in Norway, and, as appears by late news, in 
Russian Poland. So long ago as 1848, a concordat 
was agreed on between Russia and the Holy See, 
looking to the relief of the Catholic Church in Rus- 
sian Poland. ‘This concordat has just been pub- 
lished in Poland, and the following notice of it is 
taken from the Dublin 7adlet of January 3: 

The Univers announces the important fact of the pub- 
lication, in the kingdom of Poland, of the concordat be- 
tween the Holy See and Russia, concluded in the year 
1548, but which has not as yet been put in execution. 
Though many of the points settled in the concordat were 
of the deepest interest, many others were left for subse- 
quent discussion, on which a solution is yet expected. 
The Papal allocution of July 3, 1848, enumerates these 
points as follows: Free communication with the Holy 
Ree; restitution of the property of the Church; the with- 
drawal of the lay envoy of the Government at all meet- 
ings of the bishops; the repeal of the law by which the 
blessing of a non-Catholic priest isrequired for the valid- 
ity of mixed marriages; the right of Catholics to have 
their matrimonial causes in mixed marriages judged by 












1 a Catholic tribunal; and the repeal of the laws which fix 
| the age for religious professions, destroy conventual 
schools, and prohibit all conversions to Catholicity. Nu- 
merous and weighty as are the grievances of the Church 
in Poland, every step which indicates any disposition, 
however slight, to repair the injuries of late years is wel- 
come, and may, we trust, be hailed as a forerunner of 
substantial justice. 

RoMAN CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM, 
where they exist peacefully and equally together, 
mutually modify each other to some extent. But 
it is apparent that the stronger Protestant element 
acts more powerfully on the Catholic body than 
does the Catholic element on the Protestant body. 
As, for instance, in l’rotestant countries the Cath- 
olic Church has called to her aid, in substance, the 
peculiar institutions of Protestantism, such as the 
Sunday school, the tract and book publication and 
distribution, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
with lectures; and more particularly, lately, the 
protracted and revival meetings of Protestants, 
under the form and name of /ée/reats. These Re- 
treats are, in substance, protracted meetings con- 
ducted through a longer or shorter period, with 
fasting and prayer, and under the direction of some 
ardent, and often eloquent priest. They are scarcely 
known, except where the advance of Protestantism 
compels their introduction. The following account 
of one in the Diocese of Liverpool, England, will 
serve asa specimen. We doubt not but that they 
greatly tend to the revival of religion within the 
ltoman Catholic Church: 

The Retreat which, during the past fortnight, has been 





with that solemn, impressive, and consoling ceremony, 
**the renewal of the baptismal vows." 

The church was crowded to excess, and from the earn- 
estness with which every one present appeared to enter 
into the devotion, it required but little discernment to 
discover that they had partaken of the blessings and the 
extraordinary graces which the mercy of God placed 
vithin their reach, and had assembled for the purpose 
of confirming the good resolutions into which they had 
entered, by a solemn promise, made under the most sol- 
emn circumstances, thus placing, as it were, the seal on 
their conversion, ** by being born again,” as the zealous 
missioner termed it, ** and entering on theirown respons- 
ibility into the engagements which had been made for 
them by their sponsors at baptism."’ 

Vhe devotion was conducted by the Very Reverend 
Father Rinolfi, and was opened with a short address ex- 
planatory of the ceremony in which all had assembled 
to take part. The pastors of the church having read 
aloud, in the presence of their assembled flock, the Ten 
Commandments from the Book of Exodus, the very rev- 
erend father explained at great length the sins and of- 
fenses which were forbidden, and the duties which were 
thereby enjoined, and, iu the most emphatic manner, de- 
nounced the sins so prevalent in the present day, charac- 
teristic of the age of infidelity in which we live, and 
which were calling loud for the vengeance of Heaven 
upon the unhappy perpetrators, At the conclusion of 
this fervent address a profession of faith was made, and 
the Most Blessed Sacrament having been exposed, the 
entire congregation, each person bearing a lighted can- 
dle, repeated after the reverend father, in the presence 
of the Lord of Heaven and Earth, and, as it were, with 
one voice, a solemn promise to renounce Satan and all 
his attractions, and to commence from that moment a 
new life. The Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment was then given; after which the Papal blessing 
was bestowed by Father Rinolfi, the impressive scene 
concluding with the ‘** Te Deum." 

Tue INquisiTIon AND MAGNETISM.—In an en- 
cyclical letter of the Holy Roman and Universal 
Inquisition, dated July 30, 1856, addressed to all 
the bishops, Magnetic Spiritualism is denounced 
without measure. But in this denunciation the 

Inquisition takes good care not toinclude Magnet- 
ism as it stands related to physical science. 

RoMAN CATHOLICS entertain sanguine expect- 
ations of a great advance of their Church in En- 
gland. The following paragraph from the Plym- 
outh Journal, England, indicates one of the grounds 
on which this expectation rests: 

Convension.—A correspondent says: ‘‘ Weunderstand 
that the Rev. R. Howell, Vicar of St. Veep, near Lost- 
withiel, has, within the last few days, become a Catholic. 
This is one of those cases in which every consideration 
has been made to give way to conscientious conviction— 
for Mr. Howell is one of those men who had every pros- 
pect of preferment, and every thing in his immediate 
circumstances calculated to detain him. If the truth 
were known, there are not a few other clergymen who 
would follow in his steps in the County of Cornwall were 
they to allow honest conviction to surmount other con- 
siderations.” ° 


Tuner AUSTRALIANS IN THE PROPAGANDA AT 
Rome.—Rey. P. Bataillon, a Catholic bishop of 
Australia, who has been laboring there for twenty 
years as a missionary of the Roman Catholic 
Church, has recently brought three young natives 








of Australia to the Propaganda of Rome in order 
to have them educated as priests. They were re- 
ceived with great joy, for they are the first Aus- 
tralians who prepare for the priesthood. At the 
next literary meeting of the Propaganda they were 
| expected to deliver some pieces of poetry in their 
dialect, which is hailed as a valuable addition to 
the forty or more languages already represented in 
this greatest polyglot institute of the world. 

Tue Jesvits In BerGivum,—The Jesuits have 
recently purchased at Verviers a magniticent hotel 
at a cost of 350,000 francs, and intend to change it 
into a bearding-school, in connection with which a 
commercial institute will he established. In Brus- 
sels they own one-half of a whole street, where they 
| have erected on both sides new buildings, which 

have the appearance of spacious palaces. In ad- 
| dition to this they have recently bought a large 
hotel in another part of the city, and are on the 
| point of buying a still more spacious building in 
one of the suburbs. They have now established 
| 
| 


themselves in twelve Belgian towns. Only the 
two provinces of Luxembourg and Limbourg are 
not yet blessed with their presence. 

Tue war in China is embarrassing missionary 
operations very much. It has already broken up 
all the stations in the immediate Vicinity of Can- 
ton. Whether the difficulty will extend north- 
ward to Ningpo, Amoy, Fuh Chau, and Shanghai 
is uncertain, but it is to be feared it will. We 
shall look with anxiety for news from China. The 
following paragraph from a recent London paper 
will explain the state of matters in Canton and its 
vicinity ; 

Immediately after the collision between the British 


Governor General, Yeh, proclaimed a reward of $200 for 
the head of every foreigner. Four German missionaries 
—Mr. Lobschild (of the Chinese Evangelization Society) 
and Mr. Genaher, Mr. Winins, and Mr. Louis (of the 
Khenish Missionary Society), laboring at stations on the 








riven at St. Peter's, Seel Street, closed on Sunday night | 








and the Chinese at Canton it appears that the Chinese | 


main land of China, varying from thirty to fifty miles* 
distance from the British island of Hong Kong, were 
placed thereby in circumstances of imminent peril. By 
the prompt and humane interposition and help of the 
Governor, Sir John Bowring, a party of British soldiers 
and sailors was dispatched in a steamer to a part of the 
Chinese coast situated nearest to the missionary station, 
and were in time to save two of the missionaries, who 
were on the point of being murdered by some lawless 
Chinese, instigated by the hope of head-money. It is 
with deep regret that we announce that the outbreak of 
war has put a stop to all missionary operations for the 
present. Schools, native teachers, medical mis-ions, and 
the missionaries themselves have been dispersed with 
considerable loss, in some instances, of property, books, 
and furniture. The hospital established by the London 
Missionary Society is deserted, and the missionary fam- 
ily has been obliged to retire to Hong Kong. The Rev, 
George Piercy, and the Rev. Josiah Cox, with the rest of 
the Wesleyan Mission, will for some time be withdrawn 
from Canton. The American Presbyterian Mission has 
suffered still more severely, having had its premises and 
property destroyed by the fire which broke out under the 
bombardment, and three of the missionaries having been 
obliged to depart for Macao. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


“‘Srick To your Farm,” is atext preached from 
very often, and sometimes to very little purpose. 
It is generally admitted that a man will scarce 
ever succeed fully—that is to say, profitably de- 
velop all his powers—in a pursuit for which, how- 
ever well he may be fitted for it mentally and 
physically, he has a rooted aversion; and, on the 
contrary, that then only is the man likely to at- 
tain the maximum of success and happiness, when 
he has found that sphere of employment in which 
he shall be able contentedly to fulfill all his duties. 

‘Stick to your Farm” is, therefore, a piece of 
advice which may be volunteered to the wrong 
person—to one, namely, whose turn of mind would 
lead him to a better success in some other and more 
congenial pursuit, and who can regard a farm life 
only as a disagreeable mode of eking out a liveli- 
hood for himself and those dependent upon him. 

Such cases are, however, exceptional. Most of 
the disgust at country life, prevalent among young 
farmers, arises, we take it, from the fact that their 
occupation is, by a wrong philosophy, made so un- 
necessarily disagreeable to them, as to force the 
aspiring spirit to seek for a more congenial life. 

Where labor is slavish drudgery, accomplished 
only by ‘‘ main strength and stupidness,” unaided 
by the mental ingenuity with which the Creator 
intended man should make up for lack of mere 
physical strength—where relaxation is utter and 
thoughtless idleness—where amusements are 
coarse and animal rather than intellectual, and 
refinement is scouted at as not belonging properly 
to the tiller of the soil—where such a condition of 
things obtains to any degree, greater or less, it is 
unavoidable that the individual most highly gifted 
by nature should turn away absolutely from that 
state to one more congenial, more elevating, and 
satisfying. 

Now country life is not necessarily made up of 
such disagreeable and earthly concomitants as 
those above-mentioned. In these days of im- 
proved machinery, the intelligent farmer need not 
undergo toil more severe or exhausting than is 
wholesome for body and mind. With the facili- 
ties for obtaining useful information, the poorest 
may usefully store his mind and improve his im- 
mortal part. The press teems with matter agree- 
able, useful, intellectual; and certainly no city 
man laboring for his bread has the same amount 
of time to devote to the development of his intel- 
lectual powers as has the fore-handed farmer. Of 
no one has the State cause to expect so much, in 
the way of contributions to the happiness of its cit- 
izens, as of the farmer. No one has it so much in 
his power to preserve constantly that happiest per- 
sonal condition—‘‘a sound mind in asound body.” 

There is no reason why the farmer should be less 
refined than his brother of the city. There is no 
just cause why his wife’should not be as lady-like, 
his children as intelligent as those of the city man, 
On the contrary, in so far as he is his own em- 
ployer, master of his own time and labor, and, more 
than all, engaged in a business where there is ever 
room for improvement, ever something to whet up 
his ingenuity, and keep his mind active, he should 
be the happiest, that is to say, the most intelligent 
and easiest-circumstanced person in the commu- 
nity. 

Not until he attains this condition, and thus feels 
himself, at the very least, the equal of the most in- 
dependent city man, will it cease to be necessary 
to say to the aspiring young farmer, “ Stick to 
your farm!” 


TuoseE who intend to try the Chinese sugar-cane 
on their farms during the approaching season, 
should be careful, in the first instance, to procure 
the genuine seed. This so closely resembles the 
seed of broom-corn, that no doubt many persons 
will be cheated by having trash of that kind put 
upon them at high prices. 

It should be put down in a warm mellow soil, 
which has been well plowed and pulverized. For 
purposes of raising seed, one pound to an acre is 
thought sufficient. It should be planted in drills, 
from four and a half to five feet apart, east and 
west. It must be carefully weeded, as the grow- 
ing plant is very slight and frail; and, where 
grown for seed, should be suckercd. The seed is 
ripe when hard and black. 





Starcn made from Indian corn has been recent- 
ly successfully used by some of the linen-bleachers 
of Ireland. The experiment has not been con- 
ducted on an extensive scale; but those who have 
tried it speak highly of the qualities of Indian corn 
starch. Of course, if it can be produced to equal 
wheat starch, its superior cheapness would soon 
bring it into extensive use among the bleachfields 
of es and create a large demand for the ar- 
ticle, 


How to harden tallow for candles is a problem 
which many a farmer's wife has studied over un- 
successfully. The tallow naturally softest is that 
made from stall-fed and very fat cattle. The hard- 
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est comes from lean or grass-fed cattle. Manu- 
facturers of candles harden their tallow by means 
of chemically disuniting the oil, or soft part, from 
it. This, however, requires too complicated an 
operation to be used by farmers. A good plan 
where only sufficient is made for home use, is to 
mix beeswax witli the tallow, at the rate of one 
pound of the wax to ten of fat. If too much wax 
is used, the candles will, on cooling, ring or crack 
to a great extent. 


GRAPE-VINES may be trimmed at any time dur- 
ing the winter. It is usually advised to prune in 
February. Done before the first week in March, 
vines will seldom bleed badly. It is not well to 
trim after the last of February, unless the ground 
is deeply frozen and covered with snow. 





NOTES ON THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PHoTOGRAPHY.—In the 
London papers we notice the report of divers suc- 
cessful experiments in the photographicart. The 
substitution of paper for the metallic plate used in 
the old daguerreotype, while it avoided the un- 
pleasant glare inevitable during the early stages 
of the art, was attended by this disadvantage, that 
what was gained in perspicuity was lost in deli- 
cacy Paper, from its fibrous nature, absorbs the 
middle tints, and hence, in the case of colored 
works, the artist was forced, by stippling, to sup- 
ply the defects of the photographer. The « he mical 
properties of ivory render that substance inapj li- 
cable to the purposes of the art, but by a compound 
of sulphate of barytes and albumen a material has 
been obtained that has the appearance and close 
texture of ivory, without any of the resisting qual- 
ities. The middle tints of the “negative” are 
thus accurately reproduced, and, by a simple wash 
of color, the artist executes a work equal in finish 
to the old ivory miniatures, endowed with all the 
truthfulness proper to photography. It is esti- 
mated that, by the use of this new material, a por- 
trait that, under the old system, would have re- 
quired a month for its completion, can now be fin- 
ished in two days. The method of producing the 
figure and the background from separate ‘‘ nega- 
tives” receives new development from this inven- 
tion, as the nuances of distance become more ca- 
pable of exact imitation. a: 

ApPLicaTIon oF ALUMINUM —When the proc- 
ess of obtaining this new metal was first discov- 
ered, hopes were enteftained that it would take the 
place of silver as the metal of domestic elegance. 
These hopes have been scarcely realized. It is 
true that the metal does not blacken by exposure 
to sulphureous exhalations like silver, but it tar- 
nishes by exposure to moisture, and it is damaged 
by contact with warm water. Moreover, it is blue 
in aspect, more like zinc than silver, and therefore 
less attractive. But uses for aluminum are dawn- 
ing that were little anticipated on the discovery of 
the metal. It is now being employed in the cast- 
ing of bells. No metal, or combination of metals, 
vields a tone so musically sweet when struck as 
aluminum. Provided, therefore, the cost of its 
production be not too great, no metal can compare 
with aluminum for casting of bells. ‘Its value 
now is about one-third that of silver, and there is 
every reason to believe that it will become here- 
after much cheaper. 

VALvaABLE Mryes of lead, silver, and copper 
have been discovered, and to some extent have 
been recently developed, in Cherokee county, in 
Georgia. 

PervviAn Bark.—The possibility of a quinine 
famine is exciting great apprehension in India, 
where fever is one of the common incidents of ev- 
ery-day life, and the Indian papers are urging the 
necessity of naturalizing the quinine-ytelding cin- 
chona-tree, as a movement of philanthropy as well 
as of agricultural economy. It is well known that 
the capacity of the Peruvian forests for supplying 
the world with cinchona bark is not unlimited, 
and that, while the supply is thus gradually di- 
minishing, the demand for the drug over the whole 
world is yearly increasing. The Dutch have late- 
ly imported the plant into Java with apparent suc- 
cess. It has even been introduced into India, but 
on a very small scale—insufficient to test its suc- 
cess. The experiment, however, will now be re= 
newed. In South America the quiniferous cin- 
chona is limited to the Bolivian, Peruvian, and 
Columbian Andes, from latitudes 20° S. to 10°. N., 
and to.jatititudes ordinarily varying from 1500 to 
10,000, but sometimes amounting to 14,000, and 
even, under the equator, to 18,000 feet. The best 
bark is found in dry, rocky situations, at great 
heights, and in the coldest regions. In low and 
hot valleys the plant grows—it even grows luxu- 
riantly—but the medicinal value of its bark van- 
ishes. The Indian government, it is said, in order 
that the experiment may be fairly tried in British 
India, will send an experienced botanist to South 
America, empowered to select a cargo of plants for 
transport to India. 

CALCULATING MAcHINE.—M. Thomas, of Col- 
mar, says the Paris Moni/eur, has lately made the 
finishing improvements in the calculating machine 
called the Arithmometer, at which he has been 
working for upward of thirty years. This Arith- 
mometer serves as a complete substitute for human 
intelligence in the combination of figures. It may 
be used without the least trouble or possibility of 
error, not only for addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division, but also for much more com- 
plex operations, such as the extraction of the 
square root, involution, the resolution of triangles, 
etc. A multiplication of eight figures by eight 
others is made in 18 seconds; a division of sixteen 
figures by eight figures in 24 seconds; and in 1} 
minutes one can extract the square root of sixteen 
figures, and also prove the accuracy of the calcula- 
tion. The Arithmometer adapts itself to every 
sort of combination. As an instance of the won- 
derful extent of its powers, we may state that it 
can furnish, in a few seconds products amounting 
to 999,999,999, 999,999, 999,999, 999,999,999 —a mar- 





velous number, comparable to the infinite multi- 
tude of stars which stud the firmament, or the 
particles of dust which float in the atmosphere. 
The working of this instrument is, however, most 
simple. To raise or lower a nut-screw, to turn a 
winch a few times, and by means of a button to 
slide off a metal plate from left to right, or from 
right to left, is the whole secret. Instead of sim- 
ply reproducing the operations of man's intelli- 
gence, the Arithmometer relieves that intelligence 
from the necessity of making the operations. In- 
stead of repeating responses dictated to it, this in- 
strument instantaneously dictates the proper an- 
swer to the man who asks it a question. It is not 
matter producing material effect, but matter which 
thinks, reflects, reasons, calculates, and executes 
all the most difficult and complicated arithmetical 
operations with a rapidity and infallibility which 
defy all the calculators in the world. The Arith- 
mometer is, moreover, a simple instrument, of very 
little volume, and easily portable. 


THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
Hannan More says there are no evils in life 
except Sin and Bile. 


There is a vast deal of vital air in loving words. 


‘Happy is he whois resolved to walk with Epi- 
curus on his right, and Epictetas on his left, and 
to shut his ears to every other voice along the 
road. "—W. 8S. Lanpvor. 


Some hearts are : 
to of an opera, a few will furnish reading for all 
time, 


n epic poem, some the libret- 


LINES TO COLUMBUS, 

i the darkened deep! 
3 id too than he, 

Whose courage broke Warth's b'g 

While thine unbarred the sca! 






‘* Life is smothered in appliances.”—IHrpGe. 





Montaigne says, ‘* The French language quails 
under a powerful conception.” Lamartine calls 
himself a poet without a language; and some one 
else well says that the French language is best 
adapted to the eloquence of indifference. 


Happiness—“ A tranquil acquiescence under an 
agreeable delusion.” 

Religion and Power, like the Cariatides in sculp- 
ture, never face one another, They sometimes 
look the same way, but oftener stand back to back. 

Sincere lover of truth, why do you not love her 
in such a manner as never to let her see you out 
of humor, 

A woman is the genius of epistolary communi- 
cation. Men always write better to a woman than 
to one of their own sex; no doubt they conjure up 
while writing the loving, listening face, the tender, 
pardoning heart, the ready tear of sympathy, and 
passionate confidences of heart and brain flow rap- 
idly from the pen. 








STUDENT LIFE IN GERMANY. 
I went to Frankfort and got drunk 
With that most learned Professor Bunck, 
I went to Wortz and got more drunken 
With that more learned Professor Ruhuken. 
Rh. Porson. 





An Englishman seeing his countrymen annoyed 
by the dogs in the cities of Southern Europe, thus 
accounts for it: 

‘*The native’s walk is composed ; the English- 
man’s walk is fussy. The native walks for the 
most part slowly; the Englishman walks quick. 
The native sets his feot quietly on the ground; the 
Englishman stamps. The upshot is, that the na- 
tive passes along in silence, while the Englishman 
makes no end of noise. When in three strides 
Homer's Neptune ascended from the depths of 
ocean to the summit of Olympus, the mountain 
ranges and their forests, too, trembled as he trod. 
Now the Englishman, in his walk, being a son of 
Neptune, takes after his daddy. What wonder, 
therefore, when he goes clattering along in his 
hoofs through the purlieus of a southern city, if 
the dogs of the district take offense ?” 


Mr. Webster writes thus, in 1805, on the sub- 
ject of his beauty: 

‘The discussion you had with the ‘five ladies 
of Boston,’ on the question whether Mr. W—— 
was a ‘plain man,’ must have been, I think, very 
edifying. It requires, certainly, a vast variety 
of knowledge to manage this question creditably. 
You must, for instance, know geometry: for how 
could you speak of the angles of his phiz unless 
you understood decagons and rhomboids? And 
chemistry, and sculpture, and architecture, and 
gardening, would all be necessary. If, however, 
you will admit the reasoning of Granger, the Pa- 
risian, I can easily prove that Iam the handsomest 
man in New England. This is the process: Bos- 
ton is the handsomest town in New England; 
Tremont is the handsomest street in Boston; 
Scollay’s are the handsomest buildings in Tremont 
Street; Christopher Gore's office is the handsom- 
est room in Scollay’s building ; and I am (now) the 
handsomest man in Christopher Gore's oflice—ergo, 
I am the handsomest man in New England.” 

MR. WEBSTER TO MR. DAVIS, IN 1804, 

“My Frrenp,—You have been too long a citi- 
zen of this world to expect permanency in any of 
its enjoyments. Untried as you may be in the 
school of affliction, and few and light as have been 
your misfortunes, compared with those of ethers, 
you must yet have seen—what every one, sooner 
or later, is compelled to see—that he who would 
raise a column of durable happiness, must not lay 
its foundation in the earth. Of all calamities, the 





loss of friends impresses most solemnly, because it 
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isirretrievable. Ruined fortunes may be repaired; 
reputation, unjustly ravished, may be restored; 
entecbled health may be renovated. But what 
shall repair the ruins of the grave ?”.... 

** Well and wisely is it ordained that men shall 
see their own presumptuous folly in the fate of 
Good or great characters’ decease are la- 
mented, and in a few brief moments forgotten. 

** Who, then, shall be mad enough to think him. 
self of consequence ? 

*Rebuking Heaven ne'er called with louder voice 

Qn swelling mortals to be proud no more.’"* 

John Pheenix, Esq., put up at the Tremont 
House, Boston, and left his boots, at bedtime, out- 
side the door of his room. There they stood un- 
cleaned in the morning. ‘The people in this 
house,” he said, ‘* are very honest: my boots stood 
out here all night, and no one has touched them!” 

The same eccentric John went to the theatre, 
when Mrs. Smith was advertised to appear in (wo 
pieces. After the performance he demanded the 
return of his money, for he said Mrs, Smith ap- 
peared whole during Loth performances. 


Lord Eskgrove’s butler gave his master notice 
that he must quit his service, because her Lady- 
ship scolded him all the time. His master shrug- 
ged his shoulders and said, *‘ You've little to com- 
plain of; you may be thankful you're not marricd 
to her,” 

Snooks had been reading a medical book, He 
ran to his doctor and declared he had symptoms 
of small-pox. ‘How do you feel?” asked the 
Doctor. ‘Oh, I don’t know, but I have a great 
aversion to doing any thing.” ‘ How long have 
you had these symptoms?” ‘ Well, I’ve always 
had ‘em,” said Snooks. 





The London /'unci has discovered and recom- 
mended a remedy for English pauperism. ‘* He 
says, ‘**I would have all the paupers seized and 
packed aboard ships (we have plenty of them) pre- 
viously condemned. The vessels should be navi- 
gated into deep water (say the middle of the At- 
lantic), and there and then, with a firm hand, scu?- 
tled, (Of course, one sea-worthy vessel should 
provide for the safety of the persons sent upon this 
duty.)” 

A correspondent of the London Times writing 
from Berlin states, that ‘‘with small pecuniary 
remuneration, and in the absence of any factitious 
prestige in society or high political rank for the 
Bishops, it is almost supertluous to mention that 
the Prussian nobility never enter the Church; 
there is no chance for any other qualities than 
a!, and cupacity to get on in the 
ecclesiastical career.” 


ecarning, pity, Z 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester, at a recent ordi- 
nation, ordered the candidates who attended to 
have all their needs supplied at his expense. The 
order was carried out except in the matter of brains 
and something to put in them. 

Since the garotte has been introduced into the 
city, it is dangerous to walk out o’ nights. ‘I say 
Bill,” said one coachman to another, *‘ this ‘ere 
garrotin is bad business.” ‘* Not bad at all; I 
finds it uncommon good for my business, for all 
the timid old gents that used to walk takes a hack ; 
it works well for me.” 

Never argue with a deaf man in a railroad car; 
it is sure to lead to high words. 


One of our citizens complained the other day of 
a neighbor of his, Mr. Barnes, for keeping a nui- 
sance on his premises. Mr. B. was brought up, and 
the fact being proved, he was fined. The complain- 
ant was merciful, and begged that the fine might 
be as moderate as possible. Mr. Barnes was 
mulcted $10, and, turning to the complaining 
neighbor, asked him to lenc. him the money, which 
he did on the spot. This, we take it, is literally 
loving your neighbor as yourself. 


During the long session of the present Congress, 
while a member was “going it on the loud,” and 
at railroad speed, Mr. , of the “Old Domin- 
ion,” desired to ‘‘ inject” a word or two by way of 
interrogatory. This courtesy the member declined ; 
but soon afterward had to beckon a page to bring 
a glass of ‘water. Seizing the moment when he 
placed it to his lips, the Virginian remarked, ‘* As 
my friend has now arrived at a water station, I will 
take occasion to propound my question.” That 
Was one way to get a word in edgewise ! 





Peter Parley is the author and editor of one hun- 
dred and seventy volumes, of which over seven 
millions have been sold! He has crossed the At- 
lantic sixteen times. 

LANDLORD. ‘ Good-morning, Mr. Jones. Fine 
day, Sir. I've taken the liberty of bringing a re- 
ceipt for the quarter's rent.” 

Tenant. “Rent! Oh, ah! Due last week— 
you're quick on quarter-day, Mr. Brown. By- 
the-way, do you know that none of the doors in 
this house will shut ?” 

LANDLORD. ‘‘ New house, youknow, Sir. Must 
have time to settle.” 

Tenant. ‘‘ And somust I, Mr. Brown. 
morning.” 

[Exit Landlord, unpaid, but unconrinc: d.] 


Good- 





It is a difficult matter to make a good impromptu. 
The best are made at leisure, and slow at that. 





He who finds happiness here in this world in 
subduing his desires, will have it in the next world 
in gratifying them. 

The new bridge over the Thames leads to Par- 
liament House, and Punch proposes to call it the 
“Pons Asinorum,” or Asses Bridge. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


FRANKLIN 





Square, Monday Evening, Fed. 9, 1857, 

witnessed the 
largest import of foreign goods into this port that we 
have ever known. ‘The figures of the imports and ex- 
ports, as compared with the corresponding week last 
year, are as follows: 


Tue week which clored on Saturd 





Export Import 
1856 o Ol BIDDER. ccccncecscasd $1,796,431 
1857 2 eee 6,411,241 





Pg orate Specie was also half a million larger 

i 1e corresponding week in 1856. Altogether 
the month of February begins with an expansion of busi- 
brillant antcipations and foarte: at the same time, 

In consequence of the Mee eings 4 Ge Stee, 
amounts paid into the Sub pales esay Pn te — 
Banks are beginning to be more catitious me eal = 

“ : : ) ery 
slight pressure has been felt in certain quarters in conso- 
quence, But Illinois Central Railroad Stock has not re- 
lapsed from its wonderful advance of $12 00 a share ina 
week; and the strenuous efforts made by the friends of 
the New York Central have delayed its natural partici- 
pation in the general decline Mercantile Paper, first 
class, sells for 5 and 9 per cent; almost any rate of in- 
terest is obtained by capitalists, who advance on securi- 
ties less well known in the street. 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday Evening, Feb. 9, 1857. 

Trad exhibited renewed vigor during the week. The 
latest European news was generally favorable. The har- 
bor was partially cleared, and navigation was less diffi. 
cult. The ice-embargo on the Atlantic Docks, Brooklyn, 
was broken up, and the large quantities of produce stored 
in that locality were rendered accessible. These circum- 
stances served to impart life and steadiness to busi 
ness. Breadstuffs have been rather more sought after, 
chiefly by home dealers, though, to a fair extent, by 
shippers, and, for most articies in the line, firmer rates 
have been secured. Western Canal Flour is up to $6 40 
@ $7 00 for ordinary to fancy, and $6 65 @ $8 75 for ex- 
tra brands, superfine to extra Canadian commands $6 40 
@ $7 (5; and mixed to extra Southern, $7 00 @ $9 00 per 
barrel. Fine to superfine Rye Flour is worth $3 50 @ 
$5 25, and Corn Meal $3 25 for Jersey, and $8 75 for 
Brandywine, per barrel. Wheat is heavy and unsettled. 
It can not be quoted above $1 65 @ $1 SO for white, and 
$1 40 @ $1 60 for red, per bushel. Mixed Corn is freclv 
offered aud purchased at 70 @ 72 c. per bushel. Rye is 
dull, and down to 92 @ 96 c. per bushel. Oats range 
from 49 @ 51 ¢. for State, and 52 @ 54 c. for Western, per 
bushel. Cotton is brisk and buoyant. Middling tp. 
lands close at 13, do. Gui, at 134 c. per pound. Pro- 
visions are in fair demand, and, with the exception of 
Tork, which closes languidly at $20 25 @ $21 50 for 
mess, and $17 TS @ $18 00 for prime, per barrel—most 
articles bring a shade better prices. Country Mess Beef 
is up to $10 75 @ $13 00, Prime do. $9 50 @ $10 50 per 
barrel; Bacon 10 @ 11} c., and Prime Lard, in barrels, 
13¢ c. per pound. Groceries are in a little more demand, 
but prices have not varied much. Rio Coffee, 9} @ 11; 
c. per pound; New Orleans Molasses, 75 @ 76 c. per gal- 
lon; New Orleans Sugar, ?} to ll c. per pound; and Car 
olina Rice, $3 25 @ $4 374 per 100 pounds. Hay is sale- 
able and steady at $1 00 @ $1 28 per 100 pounds. Hops 
are heavy and languid at 7 @ 10 c. per pound. Tallow 
is in better request, and is now held at 12 c. per pound. 
Tobacco is actively inquired for at very full rates. Do- 
mestic Whisky is dull and heavy at 28 c. per gallon. 
Other commodities are unaltered. 
Comparative Statement of the Stocks of Various Articles 

here, about Feb. 1. 






















1 

Coffee, packages .......e.eseeee+ 1857, 
Cotton, bales . ‘ ‘ 90,000 
Hemp, bales.........00.+5 _— ! 17,167 
Blomp, 008. «20. cccvcccesseceses 50 
Hides, number ........ 29,948 
Leather, Sole sides...... 19,300 
OU BOE. 6 cnkenhsesnderee eeses 2,800 
Molasses, hogsheads, . 1,968 
Molasses, barrels,..... 825 
Pork, barrels ...cccscesse 14,651 
Beef, barrels and tierces......... 21,762 
BGR, OTOES oo. co cwrieecseeecens 885 
Rice, bags ........ ieee 2,700 
Sugars, hogsheads .... 3,855 6,855 
ere anes _ 18,171 
Tobacco, crude, hogsheads . -. 2,442 5,547 
Tobacco, crude, bales .......... . 4,338 8,350 
Tobacco, manufactured, packages 23,441 37,190 


The Live Stock Market was brisker, and prices of de- 
sirable animals were, if anything, a shade higher. The 
supply was not very heavy. The week's receipts, ac- 
cording to the returns from the principal markets, were 
3548 Beeves, 236 Milch Cows, 371 Veal Calves, and 9202 
Sheep and Lambs, against 3977 Beeves, 194 Milch Cows, 
246 Veal Calves, 7644 Sheep and Lambs, and 225 Swine 
the preceding week. The range of prices for Beeves at 
the Forty-fourth Street Market on Wednesday last was 
from 8 c, for the poorest to 13 c. for premium cattle, per 
pound, the general average rate—as shown by the returns 
of sales—being 93 @ 10 c. per pound. Milch Cows with 
Calves at their sides were in rather better supply and 
demand at old rates. Veal Calves were in brisk request, 
and on the advance, The bulk of the week's sales were 
made at 6@S8c. per pound. Sheep and Lambs were 
abundant, and though pretty freely inquired for, they 
partially declined 25 and 50 c. per head. Swine opened 
with a short supply and lively demand at rising prices, 
but the return of mild weather brings larger quantities 
into market, while checking the consumption. Hence 
they leave off tamely at from 7¢ @ Tf ¢. for live, and %% 
@ 10} for dressed, per pound. . 

The Country Produce Market is moderately supplied 
with the leading kinds of farm produce, but the general 
demand is not brisk, and the fluctuations noticeable in 
prices are not very important. : 
Wuorsace Prices ovtTainep BY Proprcens at Wasu- 

INGTON MARKET. 
Apples, common to fair, per barrel... $250 @ $550 

‘+ good to extra, per barrel.... $500 @ $8 00 
















ad Dried, State, per pound..... %@ 1 
“ ** Southern, per pound , %@ 
Cranberries, per barrel ............. 
Dried Peaches, per pound.,.. as 
Hiickory Nuts, per bushel ........... 


Potatoes, per barrel .... 
Onions, Red, per barrel. ... 
“ Yellow, per barrel... 
“ White, per barrel . 
“ per 100 strings ..... 
Washed Carrots, per barrel. 
Beets, per barrel 
Parsnips, per barrel 
Turnips, per barrel..........- 
Cabbages, per 100.. sende 
Celery, per dozen .. 
Garlic, per 100 bunches. :.... 
Butter, Western, per pound .. 
66 State, per pound one 
Cheese. State, per pound.. 
Lard, per pound.......+- 
Roasting Pigs, cach .....-- 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen ...-++++++ 
Fowis, per pound.....+-6os 
Ducks, Domestic, per pound 
Turkeys, per pound ...6++++ 
} * per pound eeeeeoeee 
Pigeons, tame, per dozen ,. 
Quail, per dozen seneees 
Partridges, per pair ....-+ 
Prairie Hens, per pair... 
Rabbits, per pail ....eeceees 
Hares, per palt.......cceeeees cose 
Venison, carcass, per pound ....... ° 
o saddle, per pound ......... 
Bear Meat, per pound .......ese0008 














———— 
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AWFUL CASE OF GARROTING. 
Mr. Smith, one of our most wealthy and respected citizens, had just entered his own house in Fourteenth 


Street, and was in the act of removing his rubbers, when he was suddenly seized by the neck from behind, 
and forcibly relieved of a valuable set of furs and his purse, containing forty Dollars in bank bills. The 
perpetrator of this outrage is an old offender. 








A BOON TO WIVES. 
‘Oh, Charley ! I’m so glad those dear Garroters 
are about. It makes you so fond of staying at 
Home evenings !” 





A TRUE ARTIST. 


‘“*T say, Bob, look there! Ain’t that a sweet 
neck for a Garrote? Ain't it charming ?” 








SKETCHES OF THE TIMES. 





WAY | LV 4 





—or: By A STROLLER IN 

Evrorr. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

A book of travels, as the author 
says in his Preface, as little in the 
style of the guide-books as possible. 
Full of keen love of the ludicrous— 
bright, sparkling, and genial—show- 
ing on every page that the author was 
at home in every situation, from the 
ridiculous flannel gown and omnium 
gatherum of the baths at Loéche to 
the grisettes’ floor, au sizxiéme, in 
Paris. It is hardly to be called a 
book of travels. It is a collection of 
notes of adventure and thoughts sug- 
gested by incidents of foot, vettura, 
and diligence journeying on the Con- 
y tinent. No one who has been in Eu- 
rope will fail to recognise the pictures, 
and enjoy the love of quiet adventure 
which runs all the way through them ; 
and if there be not some side-aching 
after reading certain of its pages, it 
will be the fault of the reader, and not 
of the writer. 

A charming book of rare flavor.— 
Boston he 0 

Published by Harper & Brorurrs, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

*," Harrer & Broruers will send 
the above Work by Mail, postage 
paid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt 
of the Money. 


AUX’S ARCHITECTURE. 
VILLAS AND COTTAGES: a 
Series of Designs prepared for Exe- 
cution in the United States. By CaL- 
vert Vaux, Archt. (late Downine & 
Vaux), Newburgh on the Hudson. 
Tilustrated by 300 Engravings. Svo, 
Muslin, $2 00. (Next week.) 

Published by Harper & Bnorners, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

*," Harrer & Brotuers will send 
the above Work by Mail, postage 
paid (for any distance in the United 
States under 5000 miles), on receipt 
of the Money. 
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NEW BCOKS, &c. 





A. M. MERWIN. AUOTIONEFR. 
EGULAR NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
to be commenced, Marcu $list, 1857. 

Banos, Brorner, & Co., 13 Park Row, New Yor, 
announce the Sixty-Fifth New York Trade Sale of Books, 
Stereotype Plates, Stationery, Papers, &c., to be com- 
menced at the above date, and solicit Consignments 
therefor. 

The Sale will be conducted under the same Regula- 
tions as heretofore. 

Particulars for the Catalogue should be furnished im- 
mediately, as it is essential to the convenience of distant 
buyers that it should be put to press without delay 





Z 


OUR 
] LLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS. 
* Lire ILLustRaTED"” (WEEKLY), AT $2 A YEAR. 
“Tur PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL," AT $1 A YEAR. 
“Tur Water-Curr JOURNAL,” AT $1 A YEAR. 
$3.—For Turre Dou.anrs, a copy of all three Journals 
will be sent one year; for Two Do.iars, half a year. 
Please address Fow Ler AnD WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


“ These Journals are among the most valuable period- 
icals published ia thie country.” 





SOUTHERN BOOKS. 
HE HIRELING AND THE SLAVE, 
CHICORA, and other Poems, by W. T. Grayson. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. By 
Ww. James Rivens, Professor of Greek Literature in the 
College of South Carolina. Svo, Muslin, $2 00. 

Just published, and for sale by 

McCarter & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 


2500 MORE MEN WANTED as 
AGENTS, to circulate rapid-selling, 
valuable FAMILY WORKS, which attract by their Low 


Prices, interesting Contents, and Superbly-colored Plates. 
For Circulars, with particulars, apply, if you live East, 





| to Henry Hower, No. 102 Nassau Street, N. Y.; if West, 


} to the same, No. 111 Maine Street, Cincinnati. 


JTMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Any Farmer, Gardener, or Fruit Grower, who wants 


| a first rate Rural and general Family Paper, that circu- 


lates in all the States of the Union, at only $1 00 a year, 
or 50 cents in Clubs, can have it free ONE YEAR, and also 
will be paid One Dollar in Cash, for getting up a Club, 
that will not require a half-a-day's time. It is a chance 
never before offered by any one. The Paper is as large 
as any $2 00 Weekly of the kind. Second Volume just 
begun. Samples sent free. 

*,* Traveling Agents wanted by the month or year. 

Address “T. B. Mtsgx, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y.” 


———— 





IONEERS OF THE WEST; or, Life in 
the Woods. By W. P. Srrickianp. 12mo. Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, $1 00. 
CaR_Ton & Porter, 200 Mulberry Street, N. Y. 





“They do honor to American Literature, and weuld do 
honor to the Literature of any Country in the World.” 
} pete te DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Jonn Loruror MoT.ey. 3 vols. 8vo, Mus- 
lin, $6 00; Sheep, $6 75; Half Calf extra, $8 25. 


The Edinburgh Review for January 


Speaks cordially of the author as ‘‘a Republican, a 
Protestant, an honest man who hates, as if he saw them 
before his eyes, the outrages and persecutions inflicted 
on civil and religious liberty centuries ago, in a far coun- 
try, and lashes with all his heart the authors of these 
crimes’’—and adds that his work is an important one, 
the result of profound research, sincere convictions, sound 
principles, and manly sentiments; and that even those 
who are most familiar with the history of the period, will 
find in it a fresh and vivid addition to their previous 
knowledge—that it does honor to American literature, 
and would do honor to the literature of any country in 
the world. 

Published by Harper & Brotuenrs, Franklin Square, 
New York. 





R BAINBRIDGE & CO., 47 Cirrr Street, 
e Insporters of Stationery and Writing Paper-, 
Acents for Eyre & Sporriswoopes Bibles and Prayer- 
books in every style of Binding. Turkey Mitt Writing 
and Drawing Papers; Mornrer's Paper and Envelopes, 
&e., &c. ARNOLD's, STEPHENS, and Gutor's Inks. 
Dowse'’s PaTent TRACING CLOTH. SmITA'’s METALLIC 
Booxs and Pocket-books, &c., &e. Have on hand the 
largest and most complete Stock of Stationery of every 
Description in New York. 











OOKSELLERS’ AND NEWS-VEND- 
ERS’ AGENCY. 

We would call the attention of Booksellers and Deal- 
ers in Magazines, Newspapers, &c., &c., to our establish- 
ment. We are Packers and Forwarders of all the LEAD- 
ING DAILY AND WEEKLY PAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, NEW BOOKS, &c., &c., all 
of which we send to Retailers in all parts of the country 
at the very earliest date, and at Publisher's lowest terms. 

Booksellers and News-venders can have their Papers, 
Magazines, Books, &c., &c., all packed in one parcel by 
us, and forwarded daily or weekly, as they may direct, 
thus saving Express charges and time. 

We are sending out nearly one hundred thousand pa- 
pers daily. : 

We refer to all the leading Publishers of this city. 

We are Wholesale Agents for the NEW YORK LEDG- 
ER, HARPER'S WEEKLY PAPER, NICK NAX (com- 
ic), THE CLIPPER (sporting), Mrs. STEPHENS'S 
MAGAZINE, APPLETON’S RAIL-ROAD GUIDE, and 
other leading Publications, 

Catalogues sent by Mail. 

Ross & Tousey, 103 Nassau Street, New York. 


TATIONER’S WAREHOUSE, No. 75 Jonn 
STREET, New YORK. 

Ames, Hrreickx, Barnes, & Ruoaps, Importers and 
Jobbers of Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Sole Agents 
for Kent Mill Writing-papers, consisting of Folio, lost, 
Cap, Letter, Bath, and Note sizes. Also, Brooks’ Circu- 
lar Interest Tables at 6,7, 8, and 10 per cent. ; and 6 and 
10, 6 and T, 7 and 10, and 8 and 10 per cent. Orders 
promptly executed. 





OOKING-GLASSES, PORTRAIT AND 

PICTURE FRAMES in every variety, at Joun H. 

Witrrams & Sons, 315 Pearl Street, New York. Estab- 
lished 1510. 

Purchasers are requested to examine our Stock, which 
will be found the most extensive in the city, and at prices 
not undersold. wes 
Ai KATHAIRON. 








This invaluable preparation for the hair has become 

emphatically the 
** Pusiic Favorite,” 
Its immense sale, nearly 
ONE MILLION BOTTLES PER YEAR, 

attests its universal popularity. The ladies pronounce 
it to be the finest and most agreeable article they ever 
used. It restores the hair after it has fallen out, invig- 
orates and beautifies it, giving to it a rich, glossy ap- 
pearance, and imparts a delightful perfume. 

Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers every- 
where for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER BoTT.e. 

Heata, Wynxoor, & Co., Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers of Perfumery of all kinds, 63 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


\ OODLAND CREAM—a Pomape ror 

BEavTIFYING THE Har, rendering it soft avd 
glossy as silk. For dressing ladies’ hair it has no equal, 
being superior to any French article now in use, and 
sold for half the price. The use of it on gentlemen's 
hair causes it to curl in the most natural manner. The 
price is only Firty Cents. None genuine unless signed 
by Ferripee & Co., Proprietors of ‘Balm of Thousand 
Flowers." For sale by all Druggists. 








PERFUMED BREATH. What lady or 
gentleman would remain under the curse of a dis- 
agreeable breath, when using the ** The Balm of a Thou 
sand Flowers” as a dentifrice would not only render it 
sweet, but leave the teeth white as alabaster? Many per- 
sons do not know their breath is bad, and the subject is 
so delicate their friends will never mention it. Pour a 
single drop of the *‘ Balm" on your tooth-brush, and wash 
the teeth night and morning. A fifty cent bottle will last 
a year. 
a Beautiful Complexion may easily be acquired by 
using the “ Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” It will re- 
move tan, pimples, and freckles from the skin, leaving it 
of a soft and roseate hue. Jet a towel, pour on two or 
three drops, and wash the face night and morning. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. The great success of the 
** Balm of Thousand Flowers” has induced unscrupulous 
men not only to get up imitations, pretending to be the 
same as the genuine “ Balm,” but actually to use the same 
name. Consumers will be careful to buy none but that 
which has ‘* Fernipee & Co." written on the side of the 
wrapper, 

For sale by all Druggists. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION, 

Neither labor nor expense will be spared to make it the 
best Famity Newspaper in the World—oue whose cheer- 
ful and genial character will render it a welcome visitor 
to every household, while its constant devotion to the 
principles of right and justice shall win the approbation 
of the wise and the good. Its object will be to set forth 
sound views on Political, Social, and Moral questions; 
to diffuse useful information; and to cultivate the graces 
and amenities of life. 

Harper's WEEKLY will centain a full and impartial 
Summary of the Political, Social, Religious, Commereial, 
and Literary News of the day. It will chronicle the 
leading movements of the age, record the inventions of 
genius, the discoveries of science, and the creations of 
art. It will, in a word, aim to present an aceurate and 
complete picture of the age in which we live. 

It will also give a due share of attention to the taste, 
the imagination, and the feelings. Its regular contents 
will embrace Tales, Incidents of Travel and Adventure, 
Sketches of Character and Social Life, and Essays upon 
Art and Morals. 

The Publishers have made arrangements with the best 
American writers, who will contribute to the various De- 
partments of the paper. The large space at their dis- 
posal will enable the Conductors to avail themselves of 
ample selections from the best and most healthful litera- 
ture of the Old World. They will keep a vigilant eye 
upon the issues of the English, French, and German Pe- 
riodical press, the best productions of which will be trans- 
ferred to the paper under their charge. 

Harper's WEEKLY is not intended in any way to su- 
persede or take the place of Harrrr's New Monruiy 
Magazine. Each Periodieal will confine itself to its own 
proper sphere ; and no portion of the contents of the one 
will appear in the other. 

Harper's WEEKLY will contain Sixteen pages of the 
size of the London Illustrated News, each Number com- 
prising as mueh matter as an ordinary duodecimo vol- 
ume. It will be printed in a form and upon paper suit- 
able for binding; and as the pages will be electrotyped, 
the back Numbers can always be supplied, so that Sub- 
scribers will be able at any time to complete their files, 
At the close of each volume, neat and appropriate Covers 
will be prepared for the cenvenience of those who wish 
to bind the paper. 





: TERMS. 

Harper's WEEKLY will appear every SATURDAY Morn- 
ING, and will be sold at Firvr Crvrs a Copy. It will be 
mailed to Subscribers at the .c.\iowing rates, payment 
being invariably required in advance: 





One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . $1 00. 
One Copy for One Year. ° ° 2 50. 
One Copy for Two Years . ° ° 4 00. 
Five Copies for One Year . . ° 9 00. 
Twelve Copies for One Year. ° 20 00. 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. 40 00. 


Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest Cruu 
Prices. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SquaRg, New Yerk. 








